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Agriculture is the nursing mother of the Arts.— Tillage and Pasturage are the two breasts of the 
Xenophon. State.— Sully. 
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[We do not knowto whom allusion is made in 
the following article which the Beston Cultivator 
copies from the Country Gentleman, but we taink we 
do. Itis proper though to warn people here in 
Virginia, especially, where our inspection laws are 
not worth a cent.—Ep. Puant.} 


Tt is common to declaim against the caution 
of farmers in regard to the adoption of new 
things. If, as will not be denied, they have 
practiced an undue conservatism, it will be 
found on inquiry to be, in many instances, 
only the natural result of influences to which 
they have been subjected. They have so fre- 
quently been led astray by the false guides, 


that like the savage whe became the victim of 


misplaced. confidence, they are ready to ask— 
“ How shall we know whom to believe, having 
been so deceived ?” 


: a Ins jin the manufacture of guano. 
The disposition to im-) to 


ever. 
it is no wonder that fraudulent manure dealers 
reap a rich harvest. 

We have long been convinced that there 
were parties in this country engaged in manu- 
facturing various artificial fertilizers which 
are of little value—-and we have done our part 
towards exposing their fraudulent practices. 
We were also aware that inferior guanos are 
often sold under an assurance that they are 
equal to the best Peruvian, but we had no idea 
that there was any one in this country engaged 
We are sorry 


say we have been deceived. Numerous as 


s ¥ manifest °, <) 2 
prove which has been manifest among 4 por-| are cur agricultural papers, great as are their 


tion of the rural population, has opened the! cirenlation and influence, they are found in- 
way for the practice of empiricism and decep-| sufficient to prevent unscrupulous men from 
tion on a large scale, and the reaction which is| gesempting to palm off on the credulous far- 
the result constitutes a serious obstacle to the) mers of our broad domain a comparatively 
spread of truth. Thus the false friends of] yorthless article, at a high price, under a false 
agriculture are in reality 1ts worst enemies. | ya7¢ and, what is most to be regretted, it is 
The following article from the Cowntry! one of the professed friends and teachers of 
Gentleman exposes one of the ways by which | scientifie agriculture that is engaged in this 
base men aggrandizc themselves at the expense | deception. " © 
of honest farmers. The parties engaged in| How we discovered the fraud, we are not at 
this new system of rascality are no “green liberty to state. Suffice it to say, that some 
hands,” RE Ae ie already too well) six weeks ago, we were informed that an arti- 
know.— Eps. cle known as Mexican guano was taken to an 
“« Kivery one acquainted with the guano trade | establishment, zear Newark, N. J., and there 
of Great Britain is aware that adulteration is, mixed with plaster, salt, sugar-house scum, 
carried on to an enormous extent. The laws) Peruvian guano and quick-lime, the whole 
are stringent, and the penalties in case of de-| ground up together and put in bags, marked 
tection severe, yet the profits are so large and|“Chihkan Guano.” 
the difficulty of proviag the fraud so great,| Yollowing the direction of our informant, 
that numbers of dishonest men are willing tojwe proceeded to Newark, and there found a 
brave the chances of detection. The agricul-|large heap, of about 250 tons of Mexican gu- 
tural press, when in the hands of honest, inde-/ano, and some 200 tons of the manufactured 
pendent men, unirammeled by business con-/artecle in bags, marked “ Chilian guano,” as 


” 


a 
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we had been informed. We had also learned 
that a considerable quantity had already been 
shipped to New York and Boston, and one 
gentleman said hé believed a good portion of 
it had been sent to England. 

In New York we were offered the Chilian 
guano, if we would take it in quantity, at $35 
per ton. 

We took samples of both’ the Mexican and 
Chilian guano, and made careful duplicate 
analyses of them in the laboratory of Prof. 
Carr, of this city, chemist to the New York 
State Agricultural Society. The following 
are the mean per centage results of the analy- 
ses: 


Mexican Guano. * 
Sand, - - - . 0.0 
Organic matter, - - - 5.0 
Phosphate of lime, - . - 26.0 
Carbonate of lime, . - - - 58.0 
99.5 


Chiltan Guano. 

Water, - - - - - 
Sand, - - - - 2 
Organic matter, ~ 4 2 
Phosphate of lime, - - 

Sulphate of lime, (plaster) . 
Chloride of sodium, (salt) - 
Carbonate of lime, (chalk) 
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Wwe 


99.5 

Armonia, - - - - 1.06 
Having obtained these results, we proceeded 
once more to Newark, and there received the 


following account of the modus operandi, 


adopted in the factory: 

The bags are first marked “‘Chilian Guano;” 
they are then moistened with water, and laid 
in a heap, in layers, wth a quantity of Peru- 
vian guano between each layer. 

The sugar-house scum is pounded fine.— 

Three barrowfuis, of “ five half-bushels” each, 
are then mixed with six barrowfuls of Mexican 
guano. ‘To this are added 14 bushels common 
salt, 1 bushel plaster, 3 bushels Peruvian gu- 
ano, and 4 bushel of quick lime. When the 
Peruvian guano and lime are added, “they 
make it treraendously strong.” In other words, 
the lime sets free the ammonia of the Peruvian 
guano, and gives the manufactured Chilian 
guano 3 étrong smell of hartshora, which, to 
the unreflecting, is a sure indication of a valu- 
able guano. 
. The floor, where the bags were filled, was 
covered with, Peruvian Guano, in order to 
make the article look as like genuine guano as 
possible. 

What is Ohilian guano, and why is this 
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|hands of Barreda “Brothers, and has their 
‘mark upon it; so that it would not be easy to 


sell a spurious Peruvian guano. Chilian gu- 
ano is subject to no such regulations, and the 
books describe it, when ‘ fine,”—and . the 
manufactured article is made fine by orindif 
—asa “very valuable variety, equal to that 
of the very best Peruvian.” 
fore, has been chosen with consummate cun- 
ning. 

The Oxtord (Me.) Democrat states that 1t 
has received a circular containing an analysis 
of “ Chilian guano,” made by Prof. Hayes, 
‘“ Assayer to the State of Massachusetts,” and 
which is ‘' Endorsed by Prof. Mapes.” ° This 
analysis represents the Chilian guano as con- 
taining 27.9 per cent. of ‘“azotized organic 
imatter and fixed salts of ammonia.” This is 
a much larger quantity than the sample we 
analyzed contained. The actual quantity of 
ammonia or nitrogen is not stated, and it Is 
‘impossible to judge correctly of the value of 
the manure without it. Hermented saw-dust, 
or peat may be termed “azotezed organic 
‘matter, with fixed salt of ammonia ;” and we 
can see no use of such phraseology except te 
deceive. 

Seeing it stated in the Southern Farmer, 
that Chilian guano was about to be tried on 
the Model Farm of the Union Agricultural 
Society, at Petersburg, Va., we wrote to the 


Superintendent, Mr. Nichol, for information’ 


in regard toit. He replied that it was ob- 
tained from Messrs. Rowlett & Harday, of 
Petersburg, who received it from Mr. S., of 
Boston. The price was $40 per ton. Mr. T. 
S. Pleasants, the guano inspector at Peters- 
burg, informs us, that having made a chemical 
examination of the Chilian guano, he told 
Messrs. R. & H. that “it was a fraud.” Qn 
this, Messrs. R. & H. wrote to Mr. §., who 
replied that the opinion of Mr. Pleasants 
“was very different from other gentlemen, 
mentioning the names of Dr. Hayes, and the 
Inspector at Richmond, Dr. Powell.” 


We have now presented the facts in regard 
to this Chilian guano manufacture, so far as 
we have been able to obtain them. Our read- 
ers can draw their own inferences. Even were 
the artiele itself valuable, it would be a gross 
| deception to palm it off as genuime guano; but 
the article is comparatively worthless, as’ our 
analysis fully proves. Thus a ton of it con- 
tains 490 lbs. insoluble phosphate of lime, 
which at two cents per pound—a high esti- 
mate—is $9.80; 124 Ibs. of salt, worth say 


The name, there- © 


name given to itinstead of the better known!$1; 190 lbs. plaster, 50 cents, and 21 Ibs. 
Peruvian guano? The only genuine Peru-jammonia at 12 cents per pound, $2.52. This 
yian guano in this country comes through thejis $13.82 per ton. Allowing that non-azot- 
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ized organic matter and carbonate of lime is 
worth $1.18, we have fifteen dollars ag the 
outside value of a ton of the so-called “Chilian 
guano.” And for this the farmers are asked 
$40, and are told that it is better than Peru- 
vian guano. 

Since writing the above, we have received 
the May number of the American Farmer, 
containing the report of the Inspector of gu- 
ano at Baltimore, Md. He says, “ two lots, 
consisting of 100 bags each, were consigned 
from New York and Boston, purporting to be 
‘Chiltan guano, and somarked. An average 
sample of that from New York contained am- 
monia 1.78 per cent. That from Boston con- 
tained 2.56 per cent. ammonia, and 21.10 
phosphate of lime.” This is a little more am- 
monia than we found, and a little less phos- 
phate of lime. The analyses show, however, 
that the article is comparatively worthless, 
even taking the highest figures.” 


THE CHILIAN GUANO FRAUD. 


_ The American Farmer, published at Balti- 
more, Md., copies our article on the “ Chilian 
Guano Fraud,” and remarks : 

“Two lots of 100 bags each, of guano pur- 
porting to_be “ Chilian,” were consigned to 
this market from boston and New York in 
April, as will be seen by reference to the In- 
spectors’ report for that month, published in 
our paper. These lots came highly recom- 
mended, with a printed circular and analysis 
signed by Dr. Hayes, State Assayer of Massa- 
chusetts, and endorsed by Dr. Mapes, Prof. of 
Agricultural Chemistry, Newark, N. J. Af 
ter speaking of its peculiar qualities, they say : 
‘In any application where Peruvian guano 
succeeds, this guano may take its place, as its 
ammonia compound is sufficient in quantity 
and condition to render it a powerful fertilizer.’ 
In a letter subsequently written by the con- 
signor from Boston to his agent here, af 
ter receiving the analysis of the Inspector 
here, (making it comparatively worthless,) he 
gays the Inspector must be in error, as he is 
assured by Drs. Mapes and Hayes, that it is 
equal to the best Peruvian, and that it com- 
mands a high price in England. At the re- 
quest of the Inspector, the consignee had an 
analysis made by Dr. Stewart, of this city— 
the result of which confirmed the analysis of 
the Inspector, and proved its commercial val- 
ue to be, as estimated by him, but $13 per 
ton, while it was held at $40, and said to be 
equal to Peruvian. The result has been, that 
not one pound has been 


and the exposition made.in the Country Gen- 


sold in this market, 
Please try it somebody, 
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tleman, confirms the written opinion given the 
consignee by the Inspector, that neither lot 
had ever been within 3000 miles of the coast 
of Chili.” 

From the above, no one can doubt thac the 
article manufactured near Newark, is the same 
as that sent from Boston and New York to 
Baltimore. We estimated ita “ owdt-sede val- 
ue” at $15 per ton. Dr. Stewart estimates it 
at $13. We were told in Newark, that it had 
been sent to Hngland, and the cousignor avers 
that he was informed by “ Drs. Mapes and 
Hayes, that it commanded a high price in Eng- 
land.’”’? Can any one doubt, therefore, that the 
“ Chilian guano” referred to by Hayes and 
Mapes is the same as that described by us as 
manufactured near Newark ? 


Thanks to Messrs. Reese and Pleasants, the 
guano inspectors at Baltimore and Petersburg, 
the farmers of Maryland and Virginia have 
been put upon their guard against this worth- 
less stuff, which some one at Boston has en- 
deavored to palm off upon them, upon the au- 
thority, as he states, of Prof. Hayes, “ As- 
sayer to the State of Massachusetts,” and 
Prof. Mapes, of Newark. We trust, howev- 
er, that one of these gentlemen will be able to 
show that he has been in no wise accessory to 
this attempt atfraud. Our columns are open 
to these gentlemen, for any explanation” they 
may wish to give, of their connection with this 
matter. 

We also call upon the gentleman at Boston, 
who sent this spurious guanoto Petersburg, 
Richmond, Baltimore, &c., to inform the pub- 
lic whether e was deceived by the manufactu- 
rers of the article and by the analysis and re- 
commendations of Hayes and Mapes; and if 
so, to come out and clear his character from 
the stain which cannot fail to attach itself to 
nis “respectability,” if he remains any longer 
silent. He knows where he procured the 
‘“ Chilian Guano, ’ and, if he was deceived re- 
specting its character, he can easily clear him- 
self by exposing those by whom he was de- 
ceived. Willhe doit? [Country Gent. 


To keer Firms rrom Trovusiine Horsss. ‘ 
—It is said that walnut tea, a handful of the 
leaves infused in a quart of cold water over, 
night, and then boiled a quarter of an hour,. 


applied with a sponge when cool, will keep flies . 
from troubling a horse, 


We have seen this thing one hundred times,+- 
En. So. Pr. 
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ON THE PEA CROP. organic matier 823, ashes 33; from 100 ths. 


The commitice to whom was referred a re- 
port on the value of the pea crop for food and 
for manure, have approached the subject with 
a full sense of its great importance to the 
whole system of Southern agriculture. It 
embraces within its influence results of the 
highest and most desirable character in the 
reproduction of soils, in rearing and sustain- 
ing all the domestic animals connected with 
the plantation, and furnishes a*theap, healthy 
and nutritious article for human consumption. 
Leguminous plants constitute an extensive 
family in the vegetable kingdom, embracing 
many genera and species, extending from the 
rattle-box, including clover, lucerne and sain- 
foin, to the locust of the forest. 


papa, ATE CHem eu [esera o1| asc See PRC ee a) SF EE | 
In Northern latitudes, clover has long held | 


its proper place as an agent in the restoration 


of soil, and as food for domestic animals; and 
wlike the pea, its high character not only de- 
pends on its nutritive properties, its porous 
and easily decomposed leaf and stem, but, as 
your committee will hereafter show, on a de- 
posit of certain substances to the soil, not ne- 
cessary to the perfect maturity of its seeds, 


of oats he obtained, water 18, organic matter. 
19, ashes 3. 

The same chemist shows the equivalent 
value of several articles of food by analysis. 
From 100 pounds of flesh he obtained gluten 
29; from 100 pounds of blood he obtained 
gluten 29; from 100 pounds of peas he ob- 
tained gluten 29, unazotized matter 514; 
ifrom 100 pounds of beans he obtained gluten 
129, wunazotized matter 52; from 100 pounds 
of oats he obtained gluten 104, unazotized 
matter 68. The analysis of Indian corn. by 
Dr. Dance gave to the 100 pounds, starch, 
sugar and oil 88.33; 100 pounds gluten and 
albumen 1.26; 100 water, 9.00; 100 pounds 
jsalts, 1.31. 

From the above analysis it is most apparent 
that the pea is not surpassed in value for food 
by any known article, when the flesh and tat 
| forming principles are taken together. 

The usuul way of feeding the pea, m an 
uncrushed state lessens its value as food, and 
is sometimes dangerous from the high fermen- 
tation which takes place before and during 
assimilation; the large quantity of carbonic 


but of the highest importance to the whole acid gas disengaged frequently produces cho- 
cereal crop, and particularly to wheat. The lic and inflammation of the intestines, which 
pea has long been cultivated in this district,| would never occur i the pea was crushed 
and now forms no inconsiderable item in the|into meal and fed with cut straw. 
provision crop; and yet, from the wasteful| Nature uses the surface of the earth as a 
way in which the erop is consumed, its real | great laboratory, in which there is a constant 
value as food cannot be properly appreciated. chemical action going on in the restoration of 
To illustrate the value ot the pea 38 food, the soul and in the production of certaln sup- 
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the committee will give its value compared | Stances necessary tor the support of organic 


with other articles of food, as analyzed by 
different chemists. Hinhof gives the nutri- 
tive matter of peas compared with grain as 
follows, per bushel: wheat, 74.47; rye, 70.39; 
barley, 63.33; oats, 58.23; beans, 68,45 ; 
peas, 75.49. The same chemist, from 3,840 
parts of beans, obtained, starch 1,805 parts; 
albumen 851; mucilage, &c. 799 parts It 
is believed that the nutriment property of the 
@can differs but little from that of the pea. 
Dr. Playfair, whose analyses we will sub- 
mit, states that the nutrient principles of 
plants are gluten and albumen, and that they 
shemically differ in nothing from the white 
of an egg, the muscle of an ox, or the blood 
of sheep. He divides food into two kinds: 
azotized and unazotized; that is, with or 
without nitrogen; the azotized is the prin- 
ciple forming muscular and other tissues, and 
the unazotized such as starch, mucilage, su- 
gar, oil, &«., the fat forming principle. 
From 100 pounds of peas he obtained 


life, vegetable and animal. The earth is in 
organic, possesses no positive life, no period 
of growth, perfection or decline; is governed 
by no law, except that of affinity, and is 
hence completely under the intellectual and 
physical control of man, in the application of 
those substances necessary to its greatest fer- 
tility. Vegetable matter is more or less valz- 
able as a manure, in proportion to its suscep- 
tibility to decomposition, and the gases and 
other constituents they impart to the scil. 
Ligneous fibre is insoluble in water, and. 
in almost any other menstruum, under ordi- 
nary circumstances; the acids are decomposed 
on it, and a change of color is the only resuli 
When perfectly dried, \1t resists fermentation \ 
wltegether, and air and water decompose ji) 
exceedingly slowly. Adthough the cramineorg,|; 
pnd cereni classes are destitute of the igneous (4 
fibre; so largé a quantity ef silex enters Imoy 
the{conipositiom of theirlepidermis 40) giyeog 
strength tofihe| plants, and protect, then, Tagan» 


water 16; organic matter 803, ashes 5};.from |thewayages'df parasites antl insceisy that dhejer 
100. pounds of beans he obtained; water-14;/ere-alS impervious toithasegentsinoly decwmbrue 
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the whole an 
means of reproduction, when taken alone, and 
unmixed with other manures. Vegetable 
earth or mould, depends on vegetable organi- 
zation. It is then the business of the agri- 
culturist to select such plants, in eonnection 
with the profits of the plantation, as oppose 
the least resistance to the laws of putrefac- 
tive fermentation, and afford the greatest 
amount of nutrient constituent to the soil, of 
which the pea stands preeminent, and seems 
intended by nature to be the principal restorer 
of lands in this climate. 

According to the experiments of Beccari, 
gluten, so absolutely necessary to the perfect 
maturity of the whole cereal crop, does not 
form a constituent of the seeds of leguminous 


plants. May not that vegeto-animal substance | 
be thrown off by the excretory action of the | 


roots, or remain unappropriated, with the 
stems and leaves, to be returned to the soil 
by decomposition, and the weil known fitness 
of the soil for wheat after peas or clover de- 
pend on that fact ? 

Flour of good appearance sometimes will 
not rise; and the effect is generally attributed 
to the mill, or an unskilful miller; when in 
truth the land on which the wheat is grown is 
at fault, affording none of the material of 
which gluten is formed, or the grain has been 


injured by slight fermentation, the effect of 


unskilful stacking, or other causes. ‘The pea 
erop in such lands never fails to restore the 
exhausted constituents of the soil, and insures 
a well matured grain crop. 

Plants of the same species or kind should 
never follow each other. The wide-spread 
ruin, common to every plantation in the dis- 
trict, may be attributed to the planting cotton 
atter cotton, till the over-taxed soil refuses 
longer to produce. Your committee are of 
opinion that a judicious rotation of crops, 
aided by ditching, subsoil ploughing and ma- 
nuring, would speedily change the face of the 
district—that worn-out spots and gullies would 
disappear, and every acre of land return an 
ample reward to the laborer. 

There can be no doubt but that the pea 
should be made the basis of that rotation. 
The pea is of rapid growth, comes quickly to 
perfe tion, and, under ordinary circumstances, 
i$ an abundant bearer; and is particularly 
cich in’ those’ constituents on which the for- 
mation Of flesh and fat deperds.”* If is one of 
thosé plants possesbing’ Alestty ‘Teadves, a soft 
and porotks ‘Atem, 8hd ndkcs labge’demands on 
the ‘nffbosiMereltor foba: Te hot’only leaves 
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the soil unexhausted for a grain crop, but 
adds to its fertility. It protects the surface 
of the ground from the hardening eficcts of 
the summer sun, and leaves. the land more 
permeable to every fertilizing agent which 
may be brought in contact with it. 

P. Moon, Chairman. 


From the Germantown Telegraph. 


THE OSAGE ORANGE. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF TRE PHILADELPHIA SO- 


CIETY FOR PROMOTING AGRICULTURE. 


To the Editor of the Germantown Tele- 


graph.—In the report of the last meeting of 


our Agricultural Society, it is stated I ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Maclura or Osage 
Orange, pruned with the severity recommend- 
ed by Dr. Warder of Cincinnati, in his address 
on that occasion, would not be long-lived. 


My opinion, founded on the experience of 


many years, is precisely the reverse: I believe 
it to be in a vemarkable degree adapted to 
hedging purposes—perhaps more so than any 
other plant. The doubt I did express, im- 
perfectly heard by the reporter, was, whether 
the Honey Locust was of similar value; and 
Ido very much doubt its adaptation to hedges, 
to which it has been applied. While on the 
contrary the Maclura has every good quality 
to commend it: hardiness, vigorous: growth, 
endurance of the shears without disease or 
morbid growth being induced, acrid juice 
which protects it against the attack of insects, 
pungent spines, and disposition to branch 
when “‘cut in”’—ihese and other qualities indi- 
cate it as a plant which, it might almost be 
said, nature had designed for protecting the 
labors of the husbandman, ui 
While on this subject, will you indulge me 
with space for a few incidental remarks on the 
original application of the Maclura to hedging 
purposes ? 
Jefferson the Western Exploring Expedition, 
known historically as Lewis & Clark’s, wag 
made, and resulted, among other things then 
considered of vastly more importance, in the 
discovery of this tree, in the Osage country, 
which, from its use by the Indians, they named 
“bow wood.” A few seeds collected by thera 
reached Philadelphia, and from one of those’ 


seeds was produced the noble specimen still’ ' 


standing in the rear of my father’s old hoxae- 


stead on Federal street, Its pendent branches 


and deep green glossy foliage, which no insect 
would approach, was.for many 


 } % ° bt Rahal C57. Re OS ddl td * vid 
some considerable time the only mode of its 


vould as. for many years the ad. 
inivation’ of all Whé'visited ‘the nurseries” For’ 


~ 


During the administration of Mr. . 


he 
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increase was by cuttings of the root, placed 
in pots under glass, and in that way some 
thousands were produced, which, from their 
great variety, were deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to be exported to Kurope in charge 
of a special agent sent out by the late D. & 
C. Landreth, who disposed of them in London, 


and they now doubtless decorate the pleasure | 


grounds of our aristocratic cousins. The pa- 
rent tree in course of time flowered and _pro- 
duced abundance of fruit, which, from the 
circumstance of the specimen being pistilifer- 
ous, was imperfect. At a later period, an- 
other tree of similar origm, planted at the 
seed grounds on Fifth street, produced stami- 
niferous flowers, which, as an experiment, were 
cut off with the branches attached, carefully 
wrapped in sheets, and conveyed to the female 
’ tree, a distance of two miles, when, greatly to 
the delight of all made acquainted with the 
fact, mauy bushels of “oranges,” each with 
perfect seed, was the result! About the same 
time, trees at MeMahon’s nursery alse pro- 
duced seed, and the supply of plants rapidly 
imereased, faster than the demand for orna- 
mental purposes, to wnich they had hitherto 
been solely devoted. 

My father, perceiving the promise of the 


Maclura as a hedge plant, used some hundreds | 


of surplus ones to fill open spaces in hedges 
of English hawthorn, which he had set out in 
accordance with his early tastes, m&ny years 
previously. As he had anticipated, they 
formed an impenetrable mass, and established 
ié in his opinion, asthe best of all plants for 
hedges. Many thousands were produced with 
a view to their sale for that purpose, and at- 
tention was called to them im various ways; 
among others, [ (then a youth) wrote several 
articles on the subject, which were widely re- 
published, especially m the west, where the 
means of enclosing prairie lands were of pri- 
mary interest. This may have been about 


1828. Really, my dear Mr. Editor, I fear | 


you and I are approaching that state which 
“young America” irreverently ‘terms “old 
fogies.”’ * 

Since then the Maclura has been slowly 
gaining in popular favor, and the seeds and 
plants have become articles of considerable 
trade. The former are now annually collected 
im Arkansas and Texas, to the extent, it is 
said, of thousands of bushels, and from reli- 
able statements it is supposed two hundred 
thousand dollars are yearly expended in this 
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alone. The plants are also raised in large 
quantities, and set out and trained ata stipu- 
lated sum per rod, by parties who travel from — 
farm to farm. The attention of Europeans is 
also directed to it, and it is presumed for the 
game purpose, as within a, few weeks I have 
filled an order from the “‘ continent” for a con- 
siderable quantity of seed. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, from an accidental cir- 
cumstance, have important results ensued; 
and we may, in reference to it, apply one of 
the early lessons—_ 

“ Big oaks from little acorns grow.” 
Davin Lanpretu. 
Bloomsdale, March 24, 1855. 


BAD EFFECTS OF GRASS ON COLTS. 


When horses are turned out to grass in the 
spring of the year, the succulent nature of the 
food causes them to purge, often to a great 
extent; this is considered by many persons a 
most desirable event—a great misconception. 
The herbage is overcharged with sap and 
moisture, of a crude, acrimonious nature, to 
such an extent that all cannot be taken up by 
the organs destined for the secretion of urine, 
or by the absorbent vessels of the body; the 
superfluous fluid therefore passes off through 
the intestines with the indigestible particles of 
food, and thus the watery faeces are thrown 
off. Flatulent colic or gripes is a frequent 
attendant. The system is deranged; but the 
mischief does not termimate here. If the . 
purging ig continued, a constitutional relax- 
ation of the bowels is established, very debili- 
tating to the animal, and often difficult to 
control. f am so decidedly opposed to an _ 
unresiricted allowance of luxuriant grass to 
horses at any age, that nothmg could imduce 
me to give it to them... After the second year 
hay should form a considerable portion of the 
daily food in summer to every animal intended 
for hunting or riding. 

If a horse is supported entirely upon the 
grass which he collects in a rich pasture field, 
or upon that which may be cut and carried to 
him in his paddock, he must consume a much 
greater bulk than of hay in an equivalent. 
time, to afford nourishment to the system. 
Grass being very full of sap and moisture, it 
is very rapidly digested, consequently the 
horse must be continually eating it. This, 
distends the stomach and the bowels, and the 
faculty of digestion is impaired; for the di- | 


gestive powers require rest as well as other. 


country, principally in the west, for the seed organs of the body, if they are to be preserved. . 


ee in perfect condition. By the custom of >: 
* Our correspondent will oblige us by speaking |!98) the muscular system is enfeebled, and fot 
for himself, and not mixing 25 up, in, vis fies, wi ia substituted. is may eagape the notice 


of superficial observers, who do not mark the 
distinction between the appearance of a, fat 
and a muscular animal; who conceive, so that 
the bones are covered and the points are 
rounded, all that is requisite has been at- 
tained. But that is a very fallacious impres- 
sion. Let any person who is sceptical on this 
point ride a horse in the summer which has 
just been taken out of 2 grass field, along with 
another kept on hay and corn, at the moderate 
rate of seven or eight miles in the hour; the 
grass-fed horse will sweat profusely, while the 
other will be perfectly cool and dry. This 
“proves that the system of the one eating grass 
over-abounds: with fat and those portions of 
the blood which are destined to form that 
deposit. 

Those who advocate grazing will no doubt 
exclaim, “Oh! this is a test of condition 
which is not required in young and growing 
animals.” - I beg to state that it is highly im- 
portant if the acme of condition is to be at- 
tamed by animals of mature age, that the 
growth and gradual development of their 
frames should be composed of thosq healthy 
and vigorous elements upon which the struc- 
ture of future condition can be raised. Ani- 
mal substances are to a very great extent 
subservient to the nature and quality of the 
food with which the individuals are nourished. 
I believe farmers would find it much to their 
advantage if they were to consider this sub- 
ject with reference to feeding cattle and sheep, 
80 that they might select those kinds of food 
which abound with properties more conducive 
to flesh than fat. There is no kind of food 
whioh the horse consumes which has not a 
tendency to deposit fat. It is a substance 
which must exist to a certain extent: but as 
it ig muscular power, not a disposition to adi- 
pose rotundity, which enhances the value of 
the animal, the reasons are obvious what 
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ever carefully it may be spread along his 
manger, will scon Icarn to drive it into a heap 
with his nose, and collect as much with his 
lips as he thinks fit before he begins to masti- 
cate, Whatever food,enters the stomach of 
any animal, and passes away in an undigested 
form, may be considered as so much dross or 
extraneous matter, which, not having afforded 
nourishinent, is prejudicial to the creature 
which consumed it. A. mistaken notion of 
economy is often the incentive to turnieg 
horses out in summer, to be entirely depen- 
dent upon grass for their support. A few re- 
marks will surely dispel that error. Twenty. 
two bushels of cats—allowing one bushel per 
week from the 15th of May to the 16th cf 


i October-—may be as the produce of balf ana 


acre of land, and half a ton of hay that cf 
another half acre, although a ton and a half 


per acre is not more than an average orop. 
It requires at least an acre of grass land to 
support a horse durmg the period above 
named.——Mark Lane Eapress. 


MANAGEMENT OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
BY AN EXTENSIVE PRACTITIONER, 


Greenhouse plants should never be supplied 
with much water in wet or frosty weather, and 
none unless the soil in the pots becomes dry. 
This rule must be particularly attended ta, 
from the beginning of November till the end 
of February. 

In March, the plants may he occasion. 
ally syringed overhead to clean and refresh the 
leaves, but always select fine days for the pu 
pose ; and let this, as well as the general wa. 
terings, be done in the morning, from the mid- 


dle of September to the beginning of May;, 


and at all other times in the evenings. 
As the season advances, and the weather 
becomes milder, increase the quantity of ait, 


guide should be taken in the selection’ of! until, by the middle of May, a large portion 


food. 

I have on a former occasion hinted the pro- 
priety of bruising the oats, and I will now 
state my reasons for doing so. The first I 
will mention is economy. Three bushels of 
oats which have undergone that process are 
equivalent to four which have not, and the 
animals which consume them derive greater 
benefit. Various schemes are adopted to in- 
duce horses to masticate their corn, all of 
which are ineffectual. Scattering them thinly 
over the surface of a spacious manger, mixing 
a handful of cut hay or straw with each feed, 
an@ such like devices, will not cajole the ani- 
mal to the performance of mastication. A 
horee that is disposed to polt his corn, how- 


of air may be left on all night, except in case 
of severe frost. And this rule of admitting 
air must be attended to throughout the winter 
at every convenient opportunity; but always 
make a practice of shutting up early in the 
afternoon. 

Always keep the plants clean, and periectty 
free from dead leaves and weeds; this must bq 
particularly attended to in the winter season 

About the beginning of March repot all the 
plants that require it, and top-dress the re; 
mainder with good fresh soil. Some free-grow- 
ing kinds may require potting two or three 
times in the course of the summer, but the 
last, potting should never be later than the mid 
dle of September.’ 
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As greenhouse plants differ materially from | 


Propagaiion.—The propagation of green- 


‘each other in habits, so also the soil suitable|/house plants must be performed at different 


for them must vary in proportion. 


For a gen-|times of the year, according to the nature and 


eral idea on the subject, the following, with habits of the plants, and the state of growth 
some few exceptions, will probably be found|in which the cuttings will strike with the great- 


retty near the mark :° | 
~ All plants whose branches are fragile, and 
roots of a fine thready fibrous texture, with 
general habits like Hrica,as Deosma, Ander- 
sonia, Epacrts, ete., will require the same soil 
(peat earth,) and very similar treatment to 
Cape Heaths. | 

Those whose wood and general habits par- 
tially differ, and whose roots are of a stronger 
texture, as Accacia, Ardisia, Stenocarpus, 
etc., will require a portion of sandy loam—in 
many cases about equal parts; and where the 
habits, ete. differ materially from the heath, 
only a small portion of peat earth will be re- 
quired, and the compost may be made a little 
rich by the addition of well rotted dung. 

Almost all Cape and other bulbs, as Spar- 
axis; etc., thrive best in a mixture of light 
rich sandy loam, leaf-mold, and a. little peat. 
Shrubby and herbaceous plants, with luxuriant 
roots and branches, as Myrtwus, etc., require 
rich loam, lightened with leaf-mold. Plants 
with powerful roots and but slender heads, as 
Veronica, Senecio, etc., require a light sandy 

soil, mixed with a small portion of leaf-mold 
and very rotten dung. 

Never pot the plants in a soil too wet; It is 

better to keep the soil rather dry than other- 
wise. Nor ever sift the soil, but chop and 
break it as fine as possible, because sifting de- 
prives it of the fibrous particles, among which 
the roots grow very rapidly. Always in pet- 
ting give a good drainage with broken pots. | 
* In the beginning of June the plants ay | 
joe removed to their summer station, out of | 
doors. Always place them in an aspect screened. 
from the effects of the mid-day sun, but yet 
where they will be able to receive the sun mor- 
ming and evening ; while in this situation they 
must be supplied with water as often as they 
require it. 
» Inthe beginning of September again exam- 
ine them throughout, and pot all that require 
it, and top-dress the remainder ; by no means 
let this be done later than the middle of Sep- 
tember, or the plants will not have time to re- 
cover before winter. 

Not later than the first week in October, 
prepare to remove them back into the grecn- 
house. Clean and properly tie them up, pre- 
vious to setting them on the stage. 

After they are removed again to the house, 
give them abundance of air, day and night, and 
continue gradually to decrease it as the wea- 
ther becomes colder. 


est freedom. 

Some grow the best when the wood is quite 
young and tender, as Luchsia, Andersomia, 
Adenandra, ete.; others when it begins to as- 
sume a brownish color, called half ripened, as 
Helrotropiuin, Goodeneia, Pimelia, ete.; and. 
others when it has become quite hard and. 
ripe, as Araucaria, Aulax, Melaleuca, ete.— 
But as a general rule, half-ripened cuttings 
will do the best. Some plants, however, will 
not grow from cuttings of the stem at all; 
these are propagated by cutting off large pieces 
of the roots, planting them in pots of soil, 
and plunging them in a little bottom heat, as 
some species of Accacia, ete. 

All hard-wooded plants make roots best 1 
clear sand, but soft-wooded kinds should he 
planted in a mixture of loam; therefore after 
well draining the pots or pans intended to re- 
celve the cuttings, fill them, according to the 
nature df the plants to be propagated. On 
no account plant soft-wooded and hard-wooded 

uttings in the same pot. 

Some sorts will net grow readily without a 
little bottom heat. Plunge the pots in a _cu- 
cumber frame, or pit of any kind, where they 
will receive the benefit of warmth. 

After putting in the cuttmgs, give them a 
gentle sprinkling of water through a fine rose ; 
keep the frame as closely shut down as can be 
until the cuttings are struck, which will be in 
about three weeks or a month, with some few 
exceptions. Look them over, and water as 
often as they require it. | | 

Those sorts requiring to be covered with 
bell or hand glasses will require to have the 
glasses taken off occasionally and wiped, to 
prevent the cuttings from being mjured by 
damp. | : : 

When the cuttings have struck root and are 
beginning to grow, then pot them in small pots 
filled with soil suitable to their nature ; replace 
them for a while in the frame, and gradually 
expose them to the air, until they bear the tem- 
perature and treatment of the other plants in 
the greenhouse. 
| Sow the seed of greenhouse plants in pans 
or pots filled with a light soil, as early in the 
spring as possible; place the pots in a very 
gentle heat, keep the soil damp by covering with 
moss, and occasionally sprinkling with water ; 
and when they are about an inch high, pot 
them off into small-sized pots, and treat them 
in the same manner as cuttings.—Florteultr- 
val Cabinet. : 
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For the Southern Planter. 
USEFUL HINTS FOR VIRGINIA GARDENERS. 


BY E. G. EGGELING. 


The month of July is one of the hottest of 
the year, but is nevertheless important to 
the gardener as the season of preparation for 
all the crops of the fall and winter. 

Celery—The season for setting out the 
plants is about the first of August, but the 
beds in which they are to be placed should be 
made now. Dig trenches six or eight inches 
deep and from four to five feet wide, with 
spaces between the beds equal to the beds 
themselves. In removing the soil from the 
trenches throw half to each side, to be used 
in earthing at the proper time. After the 
trench is opened fill with good old manure 
to the depth of four or five inches and spade 
it in, pulverizing the ground thoroughly. The 
bed is then ready for use. It is probable that 
a crop of weeds will spring wp between this 
and the planting season. If so, they can 
be eradicated by hoeing, and it is much better 
that they appear now than afterwards. - 

Cabbages—This is the best period tor 
planting cabbages for fall and winter use. In 
setting out plants in this month it is advised 
to select sovd moderately rich, worked very 
deep. The disadvantage of putting cabbages 
at this season into very rich soil is, that they 
mature too early, and either burst after they 
have headed or rot. If the plants are not 
set out in this month, then rich soil is best 
to hasten their growth. Let the rows be 
three feet apart, with two feet between 
each plant. To make sure of every plant 
that is set out, the following very simple 
process should be adopted: Make a hole m 
the ground and fill with water, add soil thereto 
and stir and mix together until a thick mud 
is formed. Then take the plants and dip 
them into the mud moving them about therein 
until every root of every plant is coated with 
the mud. ‘Then put the plants in their places 
and they will thrive despite the heat of the 
sun or the drought. By attending to this 
direction gardeners wil! be spared the necessity 
of replanting, as a plant thus treated rarely 
fails to grow. 

Cucumbers.—Such ag are planted at this 
season are not intended for table use but 
for pickling purposes. The old fashion of 
planting them is to make hills, but there 
is another and as we think better way. Our 
custom is to open a furrow with the plow six or 
eight inches deep. Into this is put very old 
manure, three or four inches thick, which is 
well mixed with the soil by the spade. Then 
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run a furrow on each side of this trench, which 
throws the dirt over upon it and makes a ridge, 
which is finished off with the hoe. On this 
ridge the seed are put, about an inch deep and 
from six to eight inches apart. To prevent the 
soil over the seeds from encrusting, cover 
lightly with old tan or manure or trash, and in 
two or three days the plantswillbe up. Should 
‘all come up they will need to be thinned so 
as to leave them twelve inches apart. This, 
jhowever, should not be done until they begm 
to run, as many are likely to die out. The 
Piukling Cucuinber should be sown as 
best suited for the pickling tub. 

In like manner may be sown muskmelons, 
cantelopes and gherkins, but in different parts 
of the garden, or else the seeds will be 
deteriorated. 

Egg Plants-—These were planted iast 
month. They are liable to the attacks of 
numerous insects, whose approaches and ravages 
must be prevented. The only agencies which 
have been found useful are trash tobacoo or 
soot. ‘These should be applied before the 
| insects appear, as when once they have obtained 
a footing among the plants they are not easily 
dislodged. Here, indeed, ‘“‘an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” 

Trish Potatoes.—Vivery year the people of 

ur Virginia eities are compelled to rely upon 
importations from the North for their supplies 
of this excellent root, when a little care and 
prudence would enable Virginia farmers and 
gardeners to raise any quantity. Those that 
were planted early in the year mature about 
this time and will not keep through the winter. 
At this time, however, they may be planted, 
and such as are will keep just as well as 
any that are brought into the Staie from abroad. 
One thing deserves to be noted in connection 
with planting the seeds. Many persons cut 
the potato into ay many pieces as there are 
eyes and put them at once into the ground. 
There is no harm in cutting the potato, 
but the pieces should be kept exposed to the 
atmosphere until the wounded part is healed, 
that is, until the eut place has dried ; otherwise, 
the pieces are apt to rot, and the decay invari- 
ably begins just where the sap remains upon 
the cut surface. bites HW 

It is usually very difficult, at this season 
of the year, to procure potatoes for planting, 
and many persons believe that it is impossibl 
to preserve them in our climate through the 
summer. These are mistaken. They can be 
kept, as we shall show in a, future issue of the 
Planter. At present these directions would 
avail nothing. All that we say now is, plant 
potatoes for the winter. 
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‘© let the vines lay upon the ground, much 
to their injury, and to the injury of the fruit 
during the hot season. To obviate the evil to: 


which we refer, without the great trouble of|Spain, m 1811. 


-giaking the mass of vine, we merely raise the 
vines and place under them brush, which 
answers just as well. The brush, which, 
till now, has supported the: pea vines, may 
be used. 

Strawberries.—lt is very much the fashion 
ia this region, with cultivators of strawberries, 
to neg! lect the strawberry beds, when the fruit 
of the year has been gathers’: Walk in some 
gardens and look at the beds, and not a plant is 
to be seen because of the weeds, This is 
2 fatal error. The beds should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean, and the surface of the ground Joose 
and light to assist the runners in rooting. 
This occurs during the month, and to have 
fruit of good quality from the new plantations 
the spring after they are made, care should be 
taken to plant out only one runner from each 
of the old plants, and that the first one 
which appears. Others will make their 
appearance but they should be cut off, so 
as to give the one that is allowed to root all 
the nourishment which it can derive from 
the parent stock. Ti may be, however, that 
the gardener does not wish to make new planta- 
tions, and in that event none of the runners 
ghould be spared, but as fast as they appear 
they should be removed. 

SILESIAN MERINO SHEEP. 

In our last week’s paper, mention was made 
of the shearing of some Silesian Merino sheep, 
on the farm of Wm. Chamberlain, Hsq., of 
Med Hook, N.Y. As this variety of sheep 
will probably occupy for time to come, a pro- 
yainent position with the wool-growers of this 
country, we deem it proper to note some points 
ia regard to its history, in connection with 
facts having more special reference to the spe- 
cimens which came under our examination on 
the occasion alluded to. 

In 1851, Mr. George Campbell, of West 
Westminster, Vt., in company with Mr. Wm. 
R. Sanford, of Orwell, in the same state, tr 
velled through Spain, France, and several of 
the German States, for the purpose of seeing 

e ine wooled sheep of those countries. In 

rermany they were so fortunate as to obtain 
the personal aid of Mr. Charles L. Fleischman, 
then American Consul at Stutgard, whose thor- 
ough knowledge of the sheep husbandry of that 
gegion was of great Importance to them in 
accomplishing their object. Among the cele- 
brated flocks they examined, was one in Prus- 
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Roane, —TIt is ame ae most persons sian Sian omni ia Mendra, Pieke (father 


and son,) the foundation of which—one hun- 
dred ewes and four rams—the senior partner 
procured from the Infantado Nigretti flock, in 
From this selection, the pre- 
sent flock bas been wholly bred—no blood 
from any other sheep having been admitted 
for forty-four years. This item deserves par- 
ticular attention from its ‘influence in estab- 


; lishing a peculiar character for the flock, and 


as showing that benefit may result from a 7v- 
dicious course of breeding from animals more 


‘or less allied by consanguinity. The flock has 


latterly averaged 600 head, the surplus being 
annually disposed of at high prices to breeders 
from Hungary, Russia, and other countries. 

Messrs. Campbell & Sanford purchased 
from the flock of Messrs. Fischer, forty ewes 
and several rams, which they brought to this 
country. We had the opportunity of exami- 
ning these at Troy, N. Y., shortly after their 
arrival, while they were on their way to Ver- 
mont. Although then in low condition from 
the effects of their long confinement, we were 
struck with the many valuable traits they ex- 
hibited, and in an article written at that time 
expressed the opinion that they would prove 
an acquisition to the country—an opinion which 
subsequent experience has fully confirmed. 

We quote the following as giving a good de- 
scription of these sheep, from Mr. Sanford’s 
notes of his European tour, published in the 


Albany Cultivator, in 1851: 

They (the breeders) have always had two things 
uppermost : constitution and weight of fleece. These 
sheep have more good points than any that 1 have 
ever met with before. They are clothed in'wool 
from the nose to the hoof. The wool is thickly 
set, and an even surface. They possess what all 
good breeders in Germany consider very essential 
—a perfect wool staple. The wool hair being of 
the same size all the way—the wool as thick on 
the out end as it is near the body. They are very. 
careful about keeping up the thickness of the wool, 


in order to get the greatest weight of fleece. They 
prefer woolabout the medium length. If they get 


it too long it becomes thin and flabby, parts on the 
back, and they lose in weight. They say itis much 
easier to get length than it is to retain thickness.— 
The sheep will shear as much according to the 
weight of carcass, lam sure, as any sheep I ever 
saw. There is no waste space on them, and the 
wool is quite fine for Merino, and very thickly set. 
The wool iy very clean and white on the inside, but 
quite dark on the outer ends. 

We believe Mr. Chamberlain was connected. 
with Mr. Campbell in the importation above 
referred to. Since then these gentlemen have 
associated with themselves Mr. Wm. H. Ladd, 
of Richmond, Jefferson county, Ohio, for fur- 
ther importing and breeding these sheep. Mr. 
‘Chamberlain has been himself to Silesia, and 
made additional purchases from Messrs. Fis- 
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“cher. ‘ 
been taken to the farm of Mr. Ladd, in Ohio, 


part are kept by Mr. Campbell, and the re-| 


mainder by Mr. Chamberlain. Some rams 
have been sold and taken to different sections 
‘of the country. ‘There are 101 ewes and sev- 
eral rams at Mr. Chamberlain’s. About sixty 
of the ewes had lambed at the time of our 
visit. A few lambs had been lost, but the 
loss was more than made up by twins, so that 
the lambs’ reared would outnumber the ewes. 
We examined many of these. sheep very 
closely before they were shorn, noticed partic- 
ularly their shape and appearance after the 
wool was taken off, and carefully examined 
‘their fleeces before they were tied up. The! 
sheep appear to excel in the following points : 
Ist, the thickness of the wool as it stands on 
the skin, growing to an unusual extent on the 
belly, and covering every part, giving an un- 
common weight: of fleece in proportion to the 
size of the carcase; 2d, the fineness of the sta- 
ple considered in reference to the weight of 
fleece ; 3d, the uniform character of the fleece, 
the wool on the belly and thighs approximating, 
to a remarkable degree, the quality of that on 
the back; 4th, the fullness (uniform size of 
the pile throughout its whole length,) even- 
ness, and elasticity of the staple. On parting 
the wool on the body of theanimal, it appears, 
to use Mr. Fleischman’s expression, ‘as a wni- 
formly woven cloth.”* It should be added 
that the sheep are well shaped ; they have ra- 
ther small bones, and the body is symmetrical 
and pleasing to the eye. The different indi- 
viduals also bear a close resemblance to each 
other, showing that their characteristics are 
thoroughly in-bred. They appear to have very 
good constitutions. Mr. Chamberlain is in- 
clined to think they would pear the usage com- 
monly given flocks in the country, better than 
the French sheep, and this opinion is the re- 
sult of several years’ experience with both. 

We took the following memoranda in regard 
to seven ewes. They were unwashed—the 
weight of carcase was taken after shearing : 

No. 82: 3 years old; fleece 11 months growth, 
weighed 8 lbs. 3 oz; carcass, 701bs.; weight of her 
lamb, dropped 20th December last, 51 Ibs. 

No. 100: 2 years old; fleece 11 months growth, 
weighed 7 lbs. 8 oz; carcass 73 lbs.; weight of her 
jamb dropped 20th December last, 54 Ibs. 

No. 111: 2 years old; fleece 11 months growth, 
weighed 8 lbs.; carcass 78 lbs.; weight of her lamb 
dropped 2d March last, 25 ibs. 

No. 156: 8 years old; fieece 11. months growth, 
weighed 7 lbs. 10 0z; carcass 771bs.; weight of her 
lamb dropped 13th December last, 45 Ibs. 


No. 213: 3 years old; fleece 11 months growth, 
weighed 9 lbs.; carcass 90 lbs., lamb dropped 17th 


* Patent Office Report for 1847, p 273 
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when it 

died. 
No, 89: 2 years old; fleece 11 months srowth, 


weighed 7 lbs. 12 oz.; has not yet lambed. 

No. 326: 8 years old; fleece 11 months growth, 
weighed 9 lbs. 50z.; carcass 841bs ; her lamb drop- 
ped 23d April, not weighed. 

These were all the ewes whose fleeces we 
took particular note of. They were not at 
ed very closely; in some instances it 
thought half a pound more wool might hay 
been got from a sheep. None of the eae 
were weaned, The following was the only ram 
ani 

No. | 


ITE 
Was 


(38: 5 years old; got over 100 ta ae ast fall 
Vy 
ib 


Vm 
AE 
A 

ins 


meee e 13 months crowth, weighed 1 un OZ. 
carcass 125 }bs. 
Messrs. Chamberlam, Campbeli & Ladd 


desire to state thas they would cleanse the fleece 
of this ram, and put it in market for dollars and 
cents in proportion to weight of c&rcass, 
against any fleece of thirteen months? growth 
taken from any ram in Americ ca the present 
season. | 

The wool in all the above fleeces was clean, 
for unwashed. Mr. Ladd, who has had much 
experience, both as a producer and dealer in 
wool, thought a deduction of thirty per cent. 
would bring the fleeces into a merchantable 
5/cqndition—a condition in which wool of that 
quality has sold for the last ten years at fifty 
to sixty cents per pound. 

ft is claimed that, with most flocks of the 
country, a cross of a Silesian ram on ewes of 
any other variety of Merinoes, will increase the 
weight of fleece in the progeny a pound per 
head, or upwards, over the stock to which the 
ewes belonged, and that, except with the finest 
Saxon, the quality will be improved. Mr. 
Chamberlain has crossed the Silesian with the 
French, and Mr. Campbell with both the 
French and Spanish—the latter having been 
long in the country—and they assure us that 
the results correspond to the above statement. 
In corroboration of their statements, we take 
the following from remarks made at one of the 
agricultural discussions at the State House, in 
this city, last year, by Mr. Russell, represen- 
tative from Pittsfield. ‘Uhe remarks were pub- 
lished by us at the time: 

He (Mr. R.) spoke of the Silesian sheep, which 
he regarded perfect as to form, with 2 compact and 
fine fleece. He saw a lot of twenty yearlings)a 
cross of the Silesian with the old-fashioned Spanc 
ish (the sire being a Silesian ram bred by Mr. 
Campbeil) which averaged five pounds of washed 
wool pew head, that sold for sixty-three cents a 
pound. The sheep were weighed after being shorn, 
and none of them weighed over sixty-one 1 pounds 
each; one which weighed only forty- four pounds, 


gave ’ four pounds and thirteen ounces of Ww ool, 
washed as clean as it could be in cold wate 
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AND 


THREE 


FIELD SYSTEM 
PASTURE, 
With a view to the Destruction of Joint Worm, the 
Extirpation of Wire Grass, Garlic, Bushes, &c. 


The cultivation of the soil, seems at this 
timg, to have awakened a new interest in the 
agricultur al community, arising vo doubt 
from the enhanced value of the products of 
the earth, from the farmers profession (for it 
may now be termed a profession) having in- 
proved rapidly in importance, and 
emph: atle: shy at the. present prices of bread- 

stuffs “a money making business ;” @nd but for 
the impediments in ‘the rearing of crops, 


being | 


STANDING fie as in corn, 


acrop much more certaim 
than the wheat crop. 

The rotation consists of having land divided 
in three equal fields, with a small portion of 
swamp land or the enclosure of woodland, 
(with a small portion of open land attached if 
necessary) for the purpose of grazing cattle, 
until the wheat is removed from the wheat 
field, when they can be turned into it, for the 
purpose of grazing and trampling the land 
for the succeeding crop of corn. By this 
rotation, one field is in wheat, another plough- 
ed in the spring after planting corn, and 
sowed ia peas in June, and the third in corn. 
The farmer adopting this system would the 


arising from joint worm, and other innumera- |first year follow his wheat erop with corn, and 


lee 


with which the soil is replete, 
vould at this time be at rest with 


Ha ave 


ble animaleu 
the farmer ¥ 

the world and “the rest of Grankind.” 
ing noticed the rapid progress of this 


it by practical illustration in my own crop cf! 
wheat, as well as having read much upon the 
subject by correspondents, | have determined 


to give my system of rotation of crops, as the| 


best at this time for their destruction, as well 
ag she! suppression (if not eradication) of wire- 
grass, garlick, bushes, &c. 

I.would premise that this system of rota-| 
tion is based upon the supposition that the 
land has been thoroughly limed or marled, or 
that 1t is sue calcareous, i in order that 
ii may decompose the vegetable matter which | 
may be added to the soil. This rotation! 
which I have adopted this year, after some 
deliberation—(having  relinguis shed the five 
field system) has been preferred from the fact 
I had often noticed the ete of wheat after’ 
corn, and the great labor and difficulty of| 
putting in a crop of wheat after corn; the 
cutting down of the corn and iis removal from 
the field, occupied so long’ time, that it was 
impossible to get the wheat in the land in 
time, added to the fact that I had never seen 
a crop of wheat succeeding corn produce as 
much as the land would have done under 
other circumstances. Another reason why [| 
have abandoned the tive 
tion is the innumerable quantities of briars, 
garlick and wire-grass, which are constantly 
épringing upon the land, causing too much 
labor to remove them before cultiva tion, as, 
well as the great difheulty of getting a stand | 
of corn, arismg from the undecayed vegeta- 
ble matter which remaing ia the soil, and from | 


the length of time which has elapsed since the! s 
And still} crop of peas and the wheat crop, being both 


field had been iz a hoed crop. 


field system of rota-| 


| 
{ 


\his intended next years’ field for corn sould 


be fallowed up this summer for wheat, and 
his present corn field would remain until next 


much | spring for the purpose of fallowing it up for 
talked of joint worm, and being introduced to 


peas. There may be many. objections urged 
‘against this rotation, such as ploughing the 
field for peas, (which I conceive the greatest) 
but it can be done at a time the farmer can 
easily spare the time, say immediately after 
planting corn, when two or three weeks can be 
appropriated to fallowi ing the land for peas, 
and if the land is light it may be done with 
single ploughs. And although the farmer 
nay by this system requirea good plough 
team, yet this spring ploughing affords him a 
better opportunity of getting in his wheat by 
at least the middle of October and of gather- 
ing his corn some six or eight weeks before the 
end of the year, which time can be devoted 
to manuring his corn land, and of accelerating 
his crop in order that he may be ready to 
‘commence his fallow for peas. This rotation 
consists of wheat, corn, peas: the wheat fol- 
lowing the peas which are fallowed in the land 
for the benefit of the wheat and land. 


The great advantage gained by this rotation 
is not only the fallow of peas for the wheat, 
which I consider the very best vegetable mat- 
ter that can be given to the land, but the 
advantage gained on the early seeding of the 
wheat crop, by which the ravages of the joint 
worm can the more easily be overcome, and the 
learly maturing of the wheat, by which the 
rust and other diseases of the crop may be 
avoided. That this rotation will suppress, 
(if not entirely eradicate) wire-grass, garlick 
and bushes, there cannot be a doubt as it is 
admitted that any crop which will effectually 
shade the land for any length of time must 
suppress the growth of wire-grass, and the 


another objection to the five field system|shading crops, its suppression must be the’ 


arises from the fact there is only one- Afth of| consequence. 


And the third crop being a 


w 
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hoed crop must destroy the grass as well as|spring and a crop of peas sown over the field; 
kill the garlick and bushes which are constant-jall of which must become, if it should be 
ly springing up on the land. generally adopted, a certain and sure preven- 
That this rotation will admit of the most/tive against the ravages of the joint worm. 

profit to the farmer, there cannot be adoubt,| We live in an age of progress——and I leave 
as it gives two-third of the arable land for |it to the candor of all to say if the five or six 
cultivation, while the five or six field only|field system of rotation has not too much of 
gives three-fifths ; and we know the true secret /“the Old Fogyism” about it for “Young 
of all successful agriculture is to draw from| America,” who cannot wait to accomplish in 
the soil to its utmost capacity of production, |five what can be done in three. 

consistent with its uniform and progressive; My ideas have been hastily thrown together 
improvement—and that it will admit of suc-jand written, and my mind drawn to this sub- 
cessful improvement can be easily demonstra-|ject by a communication inthe last Planter 
ted, as all the manures which are now in use!from my friend, Dr. John R. Baylor, of Care- 
for the improvement of land can now be/line, whose energy, industry and scientific 
used, with the exception of clover, which is|farming has uot an equal in Eastern Virginia. 
substituted by the much more nutritious pea. |I hope the above suggestions will meet his 
Peas belong to the leguminous class of plants | wants. i ee 
and their leaves and pods are larger than any! Forest Hill, 


other plant used for the improvement of the! King & Queen Co. 
soli, consequently they draw a Jarger quantity | —__—___—_ 
of the useful nitrogenous matter from the! THE SHORT HORNS AS MILKERS. 


atmosphere ; which when ploughed in the land 
are more easily decomposed and give up their 
valuable substance for the food of pfants. 

In adopting this system of rotation, the 
farmer can much more readily improve hi 
land with lime, marl, guano, plaster, &e., frou 
the fact that peas will give all the necessary 
organic manures to be decomposed by these 
inorganic elements added to the soil. And 
again the improvement must be much more 
rapid, from the fact that it can be accom- 
plished in three instead of five or six years. 
In the spring an application of lime can be 
made upon the corn land, guano can be used 
in much smaller quantities upon the peas, 
having seen a better result from one hundred 


| The Society of Shakers at Pleasant Hill, 
Mercer Co., Ky., have sent seventy-four pedi- 
grees to the second volume of the American 
Herd Book, now about to be published. Ac- 
companying their pedigrees they say: “Some 
of the cows have been named as distinguished 
milkers ; others again that have scarcely less 
merit have not been mentioned. Here, cows 
that do not, with the care and attention given 
them, give 24 quarts of milk a day, are not 
esteemed ordizary milkers, and those that give 
34 quarts a day are among the very best. 
But greatly improved stock implies greatly 
improved means and manner of feeding and 
earing for them. Take an extra or a good 
cow, and let her suffer cold, hunger, and other 
pounds of guano on peas, than three hundred | privations for a considerable time, and what 
upon land without peas. And in every/will she be? . Some say deep is everything in 
instance one bushel of plaster to the acre} the improvement of stock. This is not the 
should be used upon the peas when they have | fact, but it isa considerable item init. Great 
fully attained their leaves. pains and care in crossing are necessary to 
Now that joint worm has made its appear-|improvement; but this is, to some consider- 
ance in Kastern Virginia, I can the more/able extent, unavailing without improved means 
confidently recommend this system of rota-lof keeping, and the manner of caring for 
tion upon the light and alluvial lands of this|them.” Here, then, is the whole story ina 
section, as the surest’ means of their destruc. |nut-shell, as the experience of this unpretend- 
tion. As it has a hoe crop and a green crop|ing, pains-taking community have proved the 
for fallowing, the two succeeding years after|Short Horns for thirty years. 
it has been in wheat, by which the worm is; Among their cows stands Roaidla, and in 
not permitted to commit its ravages the follow-|note attached to her pedigree is wiitied 
ing spring after the wheat crop has been|‘This cow was calved in 1889. She is re- 
removed, and as the land has been grazed in|markable for health and great constitutional 
the fall, ploughed early the following spring | powers, as well as for the quantit¥ and quality 
before the young worm is hatched, and tho-|of her milk, and she is yet living in apparent 
roughly worked in corn, it would seem that]good health. She has given birth to 13 
this enemy must be destroyed. But added to|calves, and is soon to have another. The 
this, the field is again ploughed the following|early maturity of this stock is no argument 
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against its longevity. For years of her prime 
Roxilla gave 32 quarts of milk per day for 
months after calving, and fell off but little 
comparatively afterwards—uever going dry 
between times of giving birth to her calves; 
and her thirteen calves will compare well with 
those of any other cow.” 

We knew another Short Horn cow some 
years ago, belonging to Mr. Stevens, of 
Batavia, N. Y., which in her prime, gave 39 
quarts in a day, for several days in succession, 
on grass only. Our informants were John 8. 
Ganson and Pardon ©. Sherman, now residents 
of Buffalo, then living in Batavia, who saw 
her milked... The two sisters of this cow, at 
the same time gave—cue 28 and the other 
32$ quarts; and a daughter of one of them, 
two years old, with her first calf, gave 22 
quarts; and the daughter of. the other, three 
years old, gave over 26 quarts. This was in 
June, 184i. The above old cow was Prin- 


cess IV, (recorded page 216 of the first]. 


volume of the American Herd Book,) got by 
Monk (1249,) EK. H. B. We saw her a few 
years aiterward, at the age of ninetecn years, 
then a large, vigorous, healthy cow, heavy in 
calf—which was her last one. 
was fed and slaughtered, at the age of 20 years, 

In June, 1844, we saw a fine, large Bhort 
Horn cow, also called Princess, on the farm 
of Messrs. Wells and Paoli Lathrop, at South 
Hadley Falls, Mass., which was then nineteen 
years old. The preceding October she drop- 
ped a fine, large calf, which, with its dam, was 
doing remarkably well. Will any one show 
us three native cows equal to the above for 
age, breeding and milking ? 


SALT IN FEEDING CATTLE. 

Hrom some ciight and inconclusive experi- 
menis of our own, as well as from physiologi- 
eal considerations, we have had our doubts 
whether it was good economy to allow animals, 
feeding for the butcher, the free use of salt.— 

‘Salt is doubtless conducive to health, favoring 
the formation of bile, and aiding in carrying 
off offensive matter froom the system; but there 
is no reason to’suppose that it favors the ac- 
cumulation of fat. lLiebig, indeed, asserts 
that ‘ the absence of common salt is favorable 

to the formation of fat,” and that the “ fatten- 
jag of an animal is rendered impossible when 

-we add to its food an excess of salt, although 
short of the quantity required to produce a 
purgative éffect.” Recently, however, in al- 
lusion to experiments made since the publica- 


oe 


tion of the work in which the above sentence soc- 


cur, Liebig says: “Salt does not act asa 
producer of flesh; but it neutralizes the inju- 


She died or 
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rious actions of the conditions which must be 
united in the unnatural state of animals fed ér 
fattened in order to produce flesh ; and the ad- 
vantages attaining its use can hardly be esti- 
mated too highly.” 

The experiments of Boussingault have often 
been alluded to, as indicating that salt by 
no means exercises a beneficial influence upon 
the growth of cattle, and upon the development 
of flesh, to the extent usually ascribed to it.— 
His more recent experiments, however, result 
in favor of salt. Thus, two lots of steers, of 
three each, were fed on hay for 13 months, 
one lot being allowed salt, the other not. 

The average weight per head of the salted 

lot, at the commencement of the experiment, 
was 655 pounds; at the end of 13 months, 
2,090 lbs. Increase 1,135 lbs. They con- 
sumed per head 15,972 lbs. of hay. One ton 
of Lay, therefore, produced 143 Ibs. of im- 
crease of animal. 
The second lot, which received xo salt, av- 
eraged at the commencement of the experiment 
896 lbs; at the end of 13 months, 1,890. In- 
crease 994 lbs. They consumed per head 
14,553 lbs. of hay. Or one ton of hay pro- 
duced 137 lbs. of increase of animal. 

The steers receiving salt produced 6 lbs. 
more increase for each ton of hay consumed 
than those which were not allowed salt. This 
may be considered only a slight advantage, 
and in France did not pay for the cost of salt : 
in this country, however, where it is much 
cheaper, its use will doubtless, be profitable.— 
Boussingault remarks “the salt exercises no 
considerable influence on the growth, yet it ap- 
pears to exert a beneficial effect on the appear- 
ance and condition of the animal.” Up to 
the first fourteen days, no perceptible difference 
was observed between the two lots; but in the 
course of the month followimg, the difference | 
was visible even to the unpracticed eye. In 
the beasts of both lots, the skin to the touch 
was fine and sound, but the hair in the steers 
having salt “ was smooth and shining; that of 
the others dull and erect.” As the experiment 
progressed, these signs became still more pro- 
minent. ‘In the animals of the second lot, 
after they had had no salt for a year, the hair 
was matted, and the skin here and there de- 
void of hair. Those of the first lot on the 
contrary, retained the look of stall kept beasts. 
Their liveliness and frequent indications of 
the tendency to leap, contrasted strikingly with 
the heavy gait and cold temperament obser- 
ved in those of the second lot. ‘There can 
be no doubt,” Boussingault adds, “‘that a higher 
price would have been obtained in the market 
for the oxen reared under the influence of salt.”. 
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PRESERVATION OF WHEAT FROM THE AT- 
TACK OF THE WEEVIL. 


Numerous remedies have been proposed to 
protect wheat from the destructive ravages of 
the weevil, but most of them have been 
impracticable or too expensive. M. Caillat, 
in France, recommends the use of tar, ag.a 
certain and economical agent for their destruc- 
tion. He says: 


“The efficacy of tar in driving away the 
weevil and preserving the grain, is an incon- 
testible fact. My father had, a long time ago, 
his granaries, barns, and the whole house, 
infested with these insects, so much go, that 
they penetrated into all the chests, and among 
the linen. He placed an open cask impregna- 
ted with tar in the barn, and then in the 
granaries; at the end of some hours the 
weevils were seen climbing along the walls by 
myriads, and flying in all directions away from 
the cask. On moving this tarred vessel from 
place to place, the premises were in a few days 
completely cleared of these troublesome and 
pernicious guests. The agriculturist who 
wants to get rid of weevils, may, as soon as 
he perceives their presence, impregnate the 
surface of some old planks with tar, and place 
them as required in his granaries. Care must 
be taken to renew the tar from time to time 
in the course of the year, to prevent the return 
of the insects.”— Comptes Rendus. 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT WITH PEAS. 


A gentleman well known in the South, 
sowed a field in oats, so poor that it yielded 
only 7 bushels per acre. As soon as the oats 
were off, the land was plowed and sowed in 
peas, which were turned in when at their 
rankest growth. The next year it was sowed 
in oats again, and produced fourteen bushels to 
the acre. They were again immediately fol- 
lowed by peas, and the next season oats, which 
gave a product of twenty-eight bushels per 
acre. This was followed by a third crop of 
peas, and a yield of over forty bushels of oats 
to the acre. The land was raised by three 
coats of peas, fron seven to forty bushels per 
acre. farmers, read, practice, improve. 
This must become an important branch of 
your system of manuring. Let it be com- 
bined with some methodical plan of saving, 
collecting and applying every material about 
the premises that will enrich the land, and in 
four years every poor farm on which the sys- 
tem is adopted and faithfully carried out, will 
double, and in some instances, quadruple its 
productions. | 


EMERY’S SEED PLANTER AND DRILL 
BARROW. 


I have used this drill in planting corn the 
list two years, with great advantage. It 
piants the corn with accuracy, dropping from 
one to five grains at distances varying from 
three inches to eight feet, as desired. It 
opens the furrow, drops, covers and rolls the 
corn, at one operation; is an easy draught for 
one horse, and will plant from five to ten 
acres of land per day. This year I planted 
170 acres with two drilla in fifteen days, 
saving each day one bushel of corn, and the 
labor of two horses and four hands. At a 
fair calculation the saving in labor and corn 
would be $5 per day, or $75 for fifteen days. - 
The drill cost me in Richmond, tio years 
ago,  ,and I consider it one of the best 
implements that I have ever used. We owe 
its introduction into Virginia to that able and 
ardent agriculturist, L. EH. Harvie, Esq. If 
the patentee, H. L. Emery, Albany, N. Y.., 
would make his drill rather stronger, lift the 
stilts, and establish an agency in Richmond, 
it would be greatly advantageous to himself 
and the State. Full directions accompany 
the drill. Wm. H. Harrison. 


CAMPHOR vs. PEA-BUGS 


Having observed in the Horticulturist an 
inquiry relative to seed-peas damaged by bugs, 
I will offer a remedy, perhaps not new, but new . 
tome. Four years ago, last spring, my seed- 
peas were more than half destroyed by bugs, 
the largest and best varieties being most in- 
jured. The summer following, I had boxes 
made, one for each variety, with a cover ; and 
when the peas were gathered, I put into each 
box, with a quart of peas, from six to eight 
bits of gum-camphor, the size of a large pea, 
and mixed them together, and closed the box. 
The next spring there was not a pea injured, 
I have pursued the same course every year. 
since, and have not had one pea affected by 
bugs.— Plow, Loom and Anvil. 


Guinea Fowts vs. Rats.—A correspondent 
of the Prairie Farmer, who was very much. 
annoyed by rats, tried shooting, poisoning, and. 
everything he could think of; but they Re 
the whole cat-egory. He then heard that they”, 
would not remain where Guinea fowls were 
kept, and procured several, and now says that 
for over two years he has neither seen nor 
heard a rat about the premises. 

We doubt the above rat remedy,and should 
be glad to hear from others who have tried rt 
to know whether it is effectual—American 
Agriculturist. 
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THE WHEAT CROP OF VIRGINIA. 

It is very common, as we ali know, when men 
change an opinion, to compensate by as much error 
on one side as they had in the first instance com- 
mitted on the other; and farmers, whose revenue 
depends entirely on their crops, are perhaps more 
given to this oscillation than other men. It is 
particularly exemplified as to them in the present 
harvest. But a few weeks ago the whole of 
Virginia, except in a few circumscribed localities, 
was suffering from 2 drought which, in duration 
and intensity, so far surpassed any other that had 
been known as to threaten a famine. The wheat 
crop especially was pronounced the most complete 
failure that had ever occurred. But rain fell after 
the fields had headed, and then ensued an unex- 
pected improvement. Comparing the state of the 
wheat then with what it had just been, and not 
with what it ought to have been at that season 
of the year, the farmer cast aside despondency 
and proclaiming that he never had seen wheat 
improve so much, declared that he really thought 
he would make an average crop. 
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That seems to be now the general opinion 
among commercial men hereabouts, and it is very 
natural that those whose gains depend on a wide 
marein between purchases and sales, should — 
entertain it honestly and propagate it widely and 
in good faith. But we think they are mistaken as 
to the extent of improvement. The rains came 
too late-—the wheat had not branched sufficiently, 
it had not attained the requisite height so as 
to get a fair exposure to the sun, had consequently 
too many underling heads in it, and having begun 
to “fill,” or form grain before the rains commenced, 
and accommodating itself to the existing. state 
of things, had formed shorter heads and fewer 
grains in the mesh, as it is called, than is usual 
for an average crop. The effect of this state of 
things has been all along very obvious to minute 
inspection, and yet might easily escape a less par- 
ticular observation, as may be very easily under- 
stood by those who know that lime on lands that 
need it will sometimes add twenty per cent to 
a crop without showing any increase to the eye so 
long as it is growing in the field. 

But this state of things is the case mainly 
on the good or guanoed lands, where there was 
exemption from the insect pests which have 
devastated so large a portion of the wheat region 
of the State. On the poorer Jands the case is still 
worse; on them, as all farmers know, rain, and 
a plenty of it, ab the proper time, is indispensable 
to the scanty crops they generally make, and such 
rains they did not get. The consequence is 
extremely short crops in such situations. The 
product, itis true, will be considerably increased 
over our calculation in the last Planter, but 
we must continue to think that a very short crop, 
but little if any, over one half, will be made in 
Virginia, and we come to this conclusion after 
as much information as colloquy with casual 
visiters and a pretty extended private correspon- 
dence can afford. Since beginning this article we 
have heard of two large crops, samples doubiless 
of many others, which have not turned out as well 
as was expected, and the rains of this and the last 
week, [it.is now raining steadily—June 25,] must 
operate injuriously both as to quality and yield of 
what has not been secured. 

*We were lately asked what we meant by a half 
crop. We mean just this, and presume that every 
farmer in Virginia attaches the same significance 
to it: that a half crop is only half of what a man’s 
land.may be reasonably expected to yield in a fair 
season ; and when we say that a county, Powhatan 
for instance, will make but half a crop of wheat, 
we mean that the average product of that county, 
taking low grounds, upland and forest, will be- 
only half as much as a reasonable man would 
expect it to be on an average of seasons; and so as 
to the State’ at large. As to predicting the 
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number oF of bushels of wheat my be ae in er 
that cannot be arrived ai from any data that 
we know of; with the many outlets for produce 


_ andthe blunders in the census tables, it is impos- 


sible to get at anything like an estimate of an 
average crop, numerically speaking. 

It is said that a much larger breadth ot land was 
sowed in wheat last fall than is usual. But we 
cannot learn how that fact has been ascertained, 
and do not believe it. The price ee trava-: 
gantly in the latter part of summer, and it was 
too late then to make preparation for a much 
heavier seeding than usual; farmers cannot ina 
moment change all their plans, and adapt their 
rotations to the speculations of a merchant, and 
if they had—as they have net—-the labor and teams 
that would enable them to rotate according to the 
market, they are too wise and wary to try such 
ventures. Besides, the fall was so dry that in the 
most extended wheat regions the trouble was to 
plough and sow the accustomed quantity of land. 


In other States the crops are said to be good, 
but we have yet to learn that they are anywhere 
better than an average. In the West, Northwest 
and North, the winter was very hard, and the 
spring late, dry and cold, circumstances particu~ 
larly unfavorable to the full yield of spring wheat, 
which is largely sowed in those regions. Passages 
like the following from the Ohio Farmer, are 
continually meeting our,eye: ‘Within the last 
two weeks, great and abundant rains have refresh- 
ed the parched earth, and changed the gloomy antici- 
pation’ of the husbandman, into bright prospects of a 
rich harvest, and a bountiful return for the year’s 
toil.” But this is all a mistake; a fortnight’s 
seasonable weather never yet made ‘‘a rich har- 
vest” out of well founded “gloomy anticipations,” 
though a three days rain has ruined many a bright 
prospect, and may yet in this particular instance, 
if our present weather invades the later crops of 
the free States, where the weevil also threatens to 
divide the crops with the sickle. 

Ibis true that more wheat has been sowed in the 
Northwest than usual, but under the impetus of 
immigration rather than high prices; and that will 
doubtless affect the quantity somewhat, but not 
much, we think, as far as price is concerned, in 
view of circumstances which did not exist at the 
last harvest, and certainly not to such an extent as 
to operate a fall on the principle of over produc- 
tion. 

The prospects of the crop abroad, as far as any 
indications are yet afforded, are not very good, as 
may be seen more fully in an article of the Mark 
Lane Express, which we take from that very valua- 
ble Journal, the New York Economist, (which 
should be in the hands of every producer in the 
country.) 


season, that is 
entitled to tread ib ce cniffdently; but from all we 
can see we have no doubtthat wheat, however it 
may start, will be higher this year shan th was 


last, and we advise 


“ Ag to “how the markets will rule’ the coming 
ticklish gronnd,and very few are 


farmers not to be ina hurry to 


The price now is so much higher than here- 
than he dreamed 


sell. 
tofore, that a man, sure of more 
of two years ago, can afford to risk something for 
the sake of arise such as we anticipate. We,— 
and the fact is mentioned that the motive may not 
be misunderstood—mean to sell early; because 
we want money, having failed to get more than 
one-seventh part of the eleven thousand dollars 


| due us from the gentlemen who labor under the 


delusion that they gatronize the Southern Planter 
by owing it an aggregate debt of more than $9000. 

Qur opinion in this regard is basedon the class 
of facts that will be found in the above referred to 
article from the Mark Lane Express, and from 

other considerations which lead us to believe that 

prices will never again come down to “old levels.” 
Wheat has never risen, in any era, on an average 
of prices, to the praportional rates of other pro- 
ducts—perhaps providentially, as it is the main 
preadstuff of so large a part of mankind—but it 
has always felt the fluctuations of other staples, 
and risen, if it wasata lower rate, as they have 
risen. We think it will do so now, and thus give 
the farmers some of the benefits of the great gold 
supply, which all other classes seen1 now to be en- 
joying. It will also derive some advantage indi- 
rectly from the same thing. Within the last year 
more wheat was consumed in England, though 
the prices were higher, than the year before ; and 
everywhere the demand for other f sod at enhanced 
rates was increased, and is still increasing, but not 
exactly inthe ratio of wheat. This would seem 
to shew that the condition of the great consuming; 
class is improving, and that high prices are in part 
the regult of competition among the buyers as 
well as of a scarcity of the article sought. 

The Board, too, is now clear: there is no surplus 
wheat in the world, and we begin the sale of the . 
crop now with at leasta chance of short crops in 
several countries, which, if they do fail, will need. 
supplies, and must look mainly to us to furnish 
them. 

These are our opinions and the grounds of them. 
But every reader owes to himself even more than 
to us, to examine them well for himself, and not te 
act upon them unless he is fully satisfied of their 
correctness. If we thought that our opinions 
were to guide the farmer we would be very chary 
of expressing them generally, and would perhaps 
be absolutely silent, if we could suppose that by 
taking our advice without proper reflection on his 
own part, he should make us wholly responsible 
for the amount of his revenue. 
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PREMIUMS BY INDIVIDUAL DONORS. 


The following letter of Dr. R. T. Baldwin, of 
Winchester, offering premiums on three subjects of 
very important, practical and scieatific interest, ex- 
plains itself. 

We are authorized also to state in regard to that 
class of premiums, that the premium of $100 for 
the best essay on the connection of moral and 
agricultural improvement, and their reciprocal 
operation and effects, is again offered as before, 
with the exception of a slight change in the com- 
mittee, which will be announced in the proper 
place : 


Wincuerstrer, June 13, 1858. 
Dean Sir :—in accordance with the pu leete and 
regulations of the Virginia Agricultural Society 
in relation to premiums offered by individual 
donors, [ offer the following premiums : 


i. Apremiuin of one hundred dollars for any 
fact or facts derived from experiment, which prove 
conclusively that ace fibre in astate of decay 
i8 the substance called humus.” 


2. A premium of one hundred dollars for any 
fact or facts, derived from experiment or observa- 
tion, which prove satisfactorily that any substance 
whatever possesses the fertilizing qualities of 
ae re, except the residue of putrefaction. 


A premium of one hundred dollars for any 
fat or facts, derived from experiment, which prove 
that the surface of the earth itself is incapable of 
experiencing the putrefactive process. 

The awards to be made at the November meeting 
of the Society, 1856. . Yours, &c., 


R. T. Baupwin. 


HOW TO MOVE A SULLEN OX. 


‘Did you never observe,” said a plain man, a 
friend of ours, a few days since, as we were dri- 
ving a dog out of the cow-pen, to prevent his ta- 
king refuge behind us—as the cows took it by 
turns to chase him over the lot—‘‘ did you never 
observe that a cow never will make friends with a 
dog?” “Often.” ‘Well, the best way you ever 
tried to make steers rise when they get sullen, and 
lie down, is just to bring a dog and drop him down 
on them. It will make them jump up when noth- 
ing else in the world will.”’ We seized the hint at 
once for the benefit of our friends who own such 
pests as obstinate oxen, and give it to them now.— 
We believe there is no antipathy so universal and 
inveterate as that of cattle against dogs, and it 
strikes us that when all other means fail, that will 
answer. . 


NEW PAPER ENTERPRISE. 
ft will be seen in our advertising columns that 
Mr. Graeme, of this city, long connected with the 
newspaper press of this city, proposes to publish 
a newspaper mainly devoted to commercial and 
statistical subjects. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
Mr. E. G. Eggeling proposes to visit the upper 


country this summer, and on his tour will be glad | 


to give his assistance to those wishing to improve 
their homesteads. To all such we recommend 
him with pleasure as just the man they want, and 
very moderate in his charges. 


CULTIVATION OF FRUIT. 
To the Editor of the Planter : 
Str—As you are aware, I have been for several 


years past, a devoted cultivator of fruits and fruit 
trees. Itis with pleasure that I witness the inter- 


est taken in this branch of husbandry, and the, 


columns of the Planter occasionally graced by the 
communications of friends to the cause, able and 
willing to impart instruction. I hope those corres- 
pondenis will not look back, now they have put 
forth their hands to the plough. There are many 
points in fruit culture not yet settled even by 
scientific cultivators, and theories and practice are 
variant. Let us compare notes, let us commune 
freely, let us give our several modes of cultiva- 
tion, and by all means, endeavor to ascertain what 
varieties are best adapted to our soil and climate, 

and rid our orchards of the worthless sorts with 
which many are now filled. There are several 
large nursery establishments eminently deserving 
patronage, in addition to those enumerated in the 
February number of the Planter, by my friend, 

Captain Henry B. Jones, of Rockbridge ; of which 
I shall merely mention that of Mr. Oliver Taylor, 

of Loudon county. There is no difficulty now in 
getting home raised trees of the best quality and of 


‘varieties corresponding with the present improved 


state of fruit culture. A few yearsago this part 
of the State was overrun by tree pedlars and 
erafters. Those who patronized them jare now 
reaping the harvest of their impositions. Their 
trees were generally the refuse of Northern nurse- 
ries, and if of suitable varieties for cultivation 
here, were stunted, badly treated, hauled in open 
waggons with the roots exposed to all the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather during along journey. One 
person bought two hundred peach trees, under 
assurance that they contained all the finer varie- 
ties from the earliest to the latest. After planting 
and nursing them for several years they came into 
bearing, and it was then found that all were of one 
sort, ripening at the same time. Other impostors 
have traversed the country, professing to have 
grafts of the most celebrated apples, which by 
putting on old trees would soon come into bearing, 
and strange to say, many farmers patronized them, 
and their orchards were ruined. It is now appa-, 
rent that. they carried grafts from one farm to 
another, and often grafted a tree with its own sort. 
These are Yankee tricks, and as long as our people 
think 


“the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat,”’ 


we shall not have an end of such impositions. 
Nurserymen, in general, have too much work.at 
home to allow them to travel and dispose of their. 
trees. They generally advertise, and furnish: 
catalogues and information to their customers, and. 
this is as muchas can be expected. There are 
establishments at the North that may be character- 
ized as tree manufactories. They are root grafted— 
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small pieces of roots being used, and the tree 
looks very well while young, but when transplant- 
ed they go not strike root freely, and they soon 
become*worthless. A thrifty, good apple or pear 
tree can only be had when grafted or budded upon 
an entire plant whose tap root has been shortened ; 
it then will send out lateral roots and make a good 
tree. There are also nurseries at the North where 
there is honest dealing and good trees. When I 
commenced planting apple trees in March, 1845, 
not knowing of any nurseries in the State, I had to 
send to Newark, N. J., for what I could not obtain 
in Washington. I continued for the next two years 
to plant from the nurseries at that place, and 
better bearers ormore thrifty trees I have never 
seen here or elsewhere. I was awarded at the 
first Annual Fair of the State Agricultural 
Society, the premium for the largest and best 
variety of apples, and if I attend this year, he 
who takes the premium over me will deserve it. 
1 am collecting the finer varieties of Virginia 
apples, and there are a great many fine ones, 
mostly natural seedlings, which have a local 
popularity, and I wish to bring them together and 
compare them with my Northern varieties. I 
should be happy to receive information of the best 
local varieties, and will exchange grafts with any 
orchardist or nurseryman inthe State, I raise my 
stocks from the seeds of the Denizen apple, which I 
am told is anative of this county, and is only a good 
cider apple, but the trees are remarkable for their 
vigorous growth and longevity. I have nearly 
one hundred varieties, Northern and Southern, 
under experiment, and in the course of ten years 
I hope to be able to decide which are the best 
varieties for general cultivation. 


Your correspondent 8., whose acquaintance I 
doubtless made at Richmond in 18438, publishes a 
recipe which he recommends as a remedy for the 
peach worm. I think, however, if he applies this 
remedy extensively, he will find that it will not 
interfere much with the worm; but as his prescrip- 
tion imparts nitric acid and potash, chlorine and 
soda to the soil, the vigor of his trees will be pro- 
moted, and the effects of the worm overcome. 
The simplest and best remedy that I have used to 
destroy the worm is scalding water. For this 
purpose, [havea small furnace, which I take by 
hand through the orchard; when I find where the 
worms have colonized, I heat a tea kettle of water 
over a charcoal fire, make a basin like cavity with 
earth around the collar of the tree, and pour in 
the boiling water. A little salt and tobacco may 
beadded. The application should never be made 

‘In freezing weather, but in the spring or summer; 
it does not in the least injure the tree; in fact it 
will restore its health and luxuriant growth. 


I have never seen a single case of the ‘“‘yellows” 
in this. State, and what is termed so with us will, 
without doubt, prove to be starvation. A neglect- 
ed tree on exhausted soil ‘will linger for a year or 
two, inviting, as all diseased trees do, insects and 
other enemies, and finally die, butthot of the 
yellows; that is a very different disease, often 
attacking a whole orchard under goodculture. To 
keep this dreadful malady from extending within 
our borders, should be a leading consideration with 
every fruit culturist. With care it can be done. 
Let nurserymen never raise two crops of trees in 
succession on the same ground. They should 
plant no kernels except from hardy, healthy young 
seedling trees, and never from a yellow variety. 


The yellow peaches are more liable to over-bear- 
ing and to disease than the pale-fleshed sorts, and 
indeed it would be to the interest of the peach 
grower to discontinue planting yellow peaches as 
much as possible. If it be desirable to keep a 
few for the sake of number and variety, the 
following are the best, having regard to the excel- 
lence of the fruit and habit of the trees. #'ree- 
stones: Crawford’s Early, Crawford’s Late, Yellow 
Rareripe, Smock. Cling-stones : Kennedy’s Caro- 
lina, or Lemon Cling-stones, Tippecanoe, and 
Algiers, or Yellow Preserving. To these, for a 
good collection, may be added: Pale-fleshked— 
Fyece-stones: Walter’s Early, Coles Early, Chan- 
cellor, Oldmixon-free, Large Eariy York, Grosse 
Mignonne, or Royal Kensington, La Grange, Presi- 
dent. Cling-stones: Old Newington, Oldmixon, 
Rodman’s Red, Heath. 


The Columbia, sometimes called the Georgia 
peach, and in that State the Indian peach, is a 
slow growing, long lived variety, and deserves a 
place in every collection. There are other 
peaches of merit, such as the Early Tillotson, 
Druid Hill, Morris Red Rareripe, Haines’ Early 
and George IV, (if true,) which may be cultivated 
as market peaches. Out of upwards of fifty varie- 
ties by name in my orchards, the above are all 
that I think really worthy of general cultivation. 
Those that I omit to mention, though good, ripen 
with the above and have no special quality to 
recommend them. In our genial soil and climate 
the peach is so easily raised, and all are so fine that 
it is ahard task tosay what should be excluded 
from anorchard. Ican name but three which I 
would condemn to banishment,.viz: Red Cheek 
Melocoton, Morris’ White, and Kenrick’s Heath ; 
and yet these are popular market fruits. There 
are many accidental seedlings, having a local popu- 
larity and fanciful naines, to be found on some 
catalogues, but I cannot say that it would be 
desirable to extend their cultivation. I have 
raised several myself, slightly varying from the 
parent tree, but while we keep the originals free 
from deterioration there seems to be very little 
propriety in bringing forward a brood of seedlings. 
The peach obeys the same generai law that 
influence all other vegetables. If fertilized by 
the pollen of another variety we may expect a 
cross breed, yet in a majority of cases there will 
bea decline in the merits of the fruits. Winds 
and insects scatter the pollen of the peach, as is 
done with different varieties of corn, melons and 
other annual plants growing in close proximity, 
causing them to mix. Itcan be artificially per- 
formed, as was done by Mr. Knight, President of 
the London Horticultural Society, to whose skill 
in cross budding we are indebted for some of our 
best fruits. There are some varieties of peaches, 
the Columbia, Oldmixon Cling and the Heath, in 
particular, whose individual character is so 
strongly impressed upon them that they appear to 
refuse a union with others, and hence they willina 
majority of cases reproduce themselves from their 
own kernels. The Heath has been in my father’s 
family for more than sixty years, grown all the 
time from the seed. In Georgia, Tennessee and 
Arkansas, where he cultivated it, it is called the 
‘“‘English peach.” from the circumstance ‘that Col. 
Hamilton, who is mentioned in Lee’s memoirs as 
an officer in the revolutionary war, and afterwards 
Consul at Norfolk, having brought stones of this 
peach from Scotland, distributed them among his 
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old neighbors in Caswell or Person County, North | 15th of the months of August and September fol. 
Carolina, where he had been a merchant previous | lowing, similar examinations severally were made, 
tothe war. Coxe ascribes the introduction of this! with the same evident gradual increase of the mag- 
peach from the Mediterranean to a Mr. Heath. |nesia in the surface soil. 

The two peaches are identically the same, and The following are the results as obtained : 

its constant habit of reproducing itself without Box Box Box 


variation, proves its universal popularity, and iS tame add 
tends to confirm the history of its appearance in high. ho high. 
this country at two points remote from each other. | pe; centage of Magnesia : ang 

A seedling Heath makes the best stock for budding May 25th SO Oh GR LCR amen a 

of any of our fine varieties. There can be no June 28eh. 0 fee 2 gag) op Be 

good object attained by relylng alone on seedlings July 17th, : - 0.52 0.46 0 47 

foranorchard. The uncertainty of getting good Aug. 15th, - - 0 47 0.53 0.54 

fruit ripening In succession throughout the season, Sept, 15th, - - 0.51 0.58 0.61 


should deter any person from attempting it when 
our nurseries contain so many fine varieties, such 
well grown trees, and so very cheap. 

I find, Mr Kditer, that this communication is 
ruch longer than I had intended. I wished to 
speak more of the apple, my mode of planting and 
cultivation, and the theory on which my practice 
isfounded. But this I must defer until some other 
time,if you can find room for me in the Planter. 
Wooprorn, 

Near Falls Church P. O. H.C, WinuraMs. 

Fairfax County, Va. 
June 17, 1855. 


Before the middle of October, when it was in- 
tended to make another observation, the fall rains 
and frests had commenced; on this account the ob- 
servations were discontinued. The elevation of the 
magnesia, as shown in the above experiments, evi- 
dently depends upon a well known and quite uni- 
versal property of matter, viz:—the attraction of 
solids and liquids, or what is commonly denomi- 
nated capillary attraction, or the property which 
most liguids have to rise in tubes, or between 
plane and curved surfaces, This may be clearly 
illustrated by taking a series of small capillary 
glass tubes and insert one extremity of them ina 
solution of sulphate of magnesia, or chloride am- 
monium, and break or cut off the upper extremity, 
just below the height to which the solution rises. 
Expose them to the sun’s rays. The water of the 
solution evaporates, and the fixed sulphate of 
magnesia will be deposited just on the upper ex- 
tremity of the tube. 

As the solution evaporates, more rises up from 
below, keeping the tubes constantly full. Yet no 
sulphate of magnesia passes off; it all, or nearly 
all rernains at, or rises just above the evaporating 


CAPILLARY ATTRACTION OF THE SOIL. 
From numerous observations which have been 
made at different times on the peculiar appearance 
of the surface of soils, clays, &c., during the 
warm summer months, and the fact that they, 
when covered with boards, stones, or other mate- 
rials, so as to prevent them from supporting vege- 
tation, become in a comparatively short time, much 
more productive than the adjacent uncovered soil, 
ted to the belief that the soil possessed some pow- 
er within itself, aside from the roots of plants—of|surface. Just so in the soil; as the water, evapo- 
elevating soluble materials from deep sources to | rates from the surface, more water pregnant with 
the surface. : {soluble materials from below, rises up to supply 
Dr. Alexander H. Stevens, of New York, was, I|its place; as this evaporation goes on, it leaves the 
think, the first to suggest this idea. He speaks| fixed materials behind in the surface soil at the 
of it in his address delivered before the State Ag-| several points of evaporation. 
ricultural Society of New York, on the Food of This explains why we often find during the 
Plants, in January, 1848. No accurate experi-| months of July, August and September, a crest of 
ments were performed, however, to fix it with a|soluble salts covering the surface of clay deposites 
degree of certainty, till those made which appear| which are highly impregnated with the alkalies or 
in this paper. x? any of the soluble compounds of the metals, earth, 
To throw some light upon the subject, in May, | or alkaline earths. Also, the reason, in many in- 
1852, I sunk three boxes into the soil—one 40 inches | stances, of the incrustations upon rocks that are 
deep, another 28 inches deep, and a third 14 inches | porous and contain soluble materials. It also helps 
deep. All three of the boxes were 16 inches|to explain the reason why manures when applied 
square. I then placed in the bottom of each | for a short or longer time upon the surface of soils, 
box three pounds of sulphate of magnesia. The | penetrate to so slight a depth. Every agricultu- 
soil was to be placed in the boxes above the sul-| rist is acquainted with the fact that the soil direct- 
phate of magnesia, was then thoroughly mixed, |ly under his barn-yard, two: feet below the surface, 
so as to be uniform throughout. The boxes were | (that is any soil of any ordinary fineness) is quite 
then filled with it. This was done on the 25th of|as poor as that covered with boards or otherwise, 
May, 1852. After the boxes were filled, a sample|two feet below the surface, in his meadow; the 
of the soil was taken from each box, and the per|former having been for years directly under 2 
centage of magnesia which it contained, accurate-| manure hggp, while the latter, perhaps, has never 
ly determined. On the 28th of June, another | had barnyaed manure within many rods of it. 
sample of surface soil was taken from each box,| The former has really been sending its soluble 
and the per centage of magnesia carefully obtained | materials to the surface soil, the latter to the sur- 
as before. The result in each case pointed out] face soil and the vegetation grown near; or upon 
clearly a marked increasé of magnesia. it, if uncovered. . 
On the 17thof July, a sample of the surface soil] The capillary attraction must vary very much ip 
was taken for a third time from each box, and| different soils; that is, some have the power of ele- 
carefully examined for the magnesia. Its per|vating soluble materials to the surface from much 
centage was found to be very perceptibly greater | deeper sources than others. The pores or intersti- 
than cn the 28th of the preceding month. On the! ces in the soi! correspond to capillary tubes. The 
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less the diameter of the pores or tubes, the higher 
the materials are elevated. Hence one very im- 
portant consideration to the agriculturist, when he 
wishes nature to aid him in keeping his soil fertile 
—is to secure soilin a fine state of mechanical di- 
vision and of a high retentive nature. Nothing is 
more common than to see certain soils retain their 
fertility with annual addition of much less manure 
than certain others. In fact, a given quantity of 
manure on the former, will seem to maintain their 
fertility for several years, while a similar addition 
to the latter quite loses its good effects in a single 
season. The former soils have invariably the rocks, 
minerals, &c., which compose them, in a fine 
state of division; while the latter have their parti- 
cles more or less sandy and coarse.—S. M. Sauis- 
puryY, M. D., in Prairie Farmer. 


PUMPKINS AND SQUASHES. 


We know of no vegetable genus in which there 
is so much confusion of names and characters 
among cultivators, as the Pumpkin and Squash 
' tribe, or Cucurbita of Botanists. Their common 
name have so multiplied, that a farmer wishing to 
grow some for his stock, or his table, can hardly 
tell what to ask for at the seed stores, or what will 
be the character of his crops when obtained. 

Knowing that T. W. Harris, the distinguished 
Entomologist of Massachasetts, had been paying 
special attention to this subject, with the view of 
some reliable and scientific classification, we ad- 
dressed him the following queries, to which he 
has most kindly responded : 


To the Editor of the Farm Journal :~-In your com- 
munication, you request to be informed what is 
“the distinction, if any, between the Boston and 
Vegetable Marrow Squash, also between. the 
Conre-ticut Field Pumpkin and the cheese Pump- 
kin; what is the Valparaiso Squash, and is it a de- 


sirable variety ; what are the distinctive marks of 


the Winter and Summer Crook-neck Squash, Early 
Egg or Apple Squash, Pattypan Squash, Turban 
Squash, Cashaw Pumpkin, Mammoth Pumpkin, 
Acorn Squash; what are the correct names and 
synonymes of these kinds; which of them is most 
valued in New England for pumpkin pies, and 
which for stock and field culture ?” 

In September, 1884, Mr. John M. Ives, of Salem, 
Mass., exhibited in Faneuil Hali, Boston, a new 
squash, to which he subsequently gave the name 
of the “Autumnal Marrow Squash.” It was figured 
and described in Fessenden’s New England Far- 
mer, vol. XIII, No. 16, Oct. 29, 1884, page 122, and 
again in Fessenden and Teshemacher’s Horticul- 
tural Register, vol. I, No. 8, March, 1835, page 93. 
This fruit thus introduced and brought into notice, 
soon became a great favorite, and has ever since 
been extensively cultivated for table use, as a 
yauce and for pies, in the vicinity of Boston. So 
popular has it become in the market of Boston 
that it may be well be called “‘the Boston Squash,” 
though I never heard that name applied to it.— 
Mr. Ives, in his description of it, called it a variety 
of Cucurbita melopepo, which isan error. If nota 
mere variety of Commodore Porter’s Valparaiso 
Squash, it doubtless descended from the same 
stock as the latter. It must not be confounded 
with the kind cultivated in England under the name 
of ‘‘ Vegetable Marrow,” a very poor vegetable, as 
{ am assured by friends who have eaten it in Lon- 
don, and apparently one of the sorts whichin New 


England would be called Summer Squashes. The 
“Autumnal Marrow” is eaten only when fully ripe; 
the ‘‘Vegetable Marrow,” like your “‘ Cymlings,”’ is 
eaten only in unripe state. The former comes inte 
eating in September, but may be kept with care 
till March. When pure or unmixed by crossing 
with other kinds, it is considered as the very best 
autumnal and winter squash in New England.— 
Many cultivators have allowed it to degenerate or 
become mixed with the larger and grosser Valpa- 
raiso, so that we do not often find it in entire purity 
in our markets. It generally has only three 
double rows of seeds. For a description of it, 
see the works before cited, also Cole’s New Eng- 
land Farmer, vol. I, No. 12, May 26, 1849, p. 1865. 

Y am not sure what is the fruit denominated 
Connecticut Field Pumpkin, and the Cheese Pump- 
kin is unknown to me except by its name in cata- 
logues, 

The Valparaiso Squashes, of which there seem 
to be several varieties, known to cultivators by 
many different names, some of them merely local 
in their application, belong to a peculiar group of 
the genus Cucurbita, the distinguishing characters 
of which have not been fully described by botan- 
ists. The word squash as applied to these fruits is 
a misnomer, a8 may be shown hereafter; it would 
be well todrop it entirely, and to call the f-uits of 
this group pompions, pumpkins, or potirons. Itis 
my belief that they were originally indigenous tc 
the tropical and subtropical parts of the western 
coast of America; they are extensively cultivated 
from Chili to California, and also in the West In- 
dies, whence enormous specimens are sometimes 
brought to the Atlantic States. How much soever 
these Valparaiso pumpkins may differ in form, 
size, color, and quality, they all agree in certain 
peculiarities that are found in no other species or 
varieties of Cucurbita. Their leaves are never 
deeply lobed like those of other pumpkins and. 
squashes, but are more or less five-angled, or 
almost rounded, and heart shaped at base; they 
are also softer than those of other pumpkins and 
squashes. The summit or blossom-end of the 
fruit has a nipple-like projection upon it, consiat- 
ing of the permanent fleshy stile. The fruit-stalk. 
is short, nearly cylindrical, never deeply five-fur- 
rowed, but merely longitudinally striated or 
wrinkled, and never clavated or enlarged with pro- 
jecting angles next to the fruit. With few excep- 
tions, they contain four or five double row of seeds. 
To this group belong Mr. Ives’ Autumnal Marrow 
squash (or pumpkin) before named, Commodore 
Porter’s Valparaiso squash (pumpkin), the so-call- 
ed Mammoth pumpkin or Cucurdita maxina of the 
botanists, the Turban squash or Acorn squash, 
Cucurbita pilifornuis of Duchesne, the Cashew 
pumpkin, Cole’s Connecticut pie squash, Stetson’s 
Cuba squash, and his hybrid called the Wilder 
squash, with various others. — 

The variety introduced from Valparaiso by 
Commodore Porter, became known to me about 
the year 1880, since which time it has been more 
or less cultivated in New England both for the 
table and for stock. | It is of an oblong, oval shape, 
of a pale reddish yellow color externally when 
ripe, nearly smooth, and very slightly furrowed, 
and often grows to a large size, Itreadily mixes 
with the Autumnal Marrow, but is inferior to it 
in quality. It may prove better and more valua- 
ble in the Middle and Southern States than in’ 
New England. 
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The Turban, sometimes ies “Galled “Alay the Acorn | “The peep: also the Acorn 
squash, because when the fruit is small it resem- 
bles somewhat an acorn in its cup, seems to be 
the Cucurbita piliformis of Duchesne. The middle 
lower figure of the group on page 288 of the vol- 
ume on “Timber Trees and Fruits,” in the ‘‘Libra- 
ry of Entertaining Knowledge,” ‘seems intended 
for the Turban squash. It sometimes srows to a 
large size, measuring 14 or 15 inches, in “transverse 
diameter, and looks like an immense Turkish tur- 
ban in sl 1a! ye. Specimens raised in my garden in 
1851 were little more than ten inches in dia meter, 
and weighed ten pounds or more, having very 
thick and firm flesh, and buta small cay ity within. 
They proved excellent for table use, equal in 
quality to the best Autumnal Marrows. They 
Keep quite as well as the latter. 


The earliest account of the Cashew pumpkin 
that has fallen under our notice is contained in the 
English translation of Du Pratz’s History of Lou- 
isiana, (vol. IT, p. 8,) where it is called Cushaw. 
in the original French work, the name given to it 
is Giromon. Du Pratz described two varieties; 
one round, and the other curved, or of the shape 
of a hunter’s horn. The latter was considered the 
best. The Cushaw or Cashew pumpkin is not 

cultivated or much known in New England. I 
raised some specimens of the crook-necked variety, 
(which has only three double rows of seeds), a few 
years ago, from seeds received from New Jersey. 
They did not ripen well, and many of them rotted 
before half ripe. They. are evidently too tender 
fora New England climate. From the account 
given of them by Du Pratz, they seem well suited 
to Louisiana, where the are much esteemed. See 
his work. 

The genuine Mammoth pumpkin, or true Potiron 
(Cucurbita maxima,) may be considered as the 
typical species of this group, having rather soft, 
roundish heart-shaped, and entire leaves, a short 
cylindrical fruit stem, a permanent fleshy stile, 
and five carpels or double row of seeds. The form 
of the fruit is an oblate spheroid, depressed at the 
bicssom and stem ends, and marked with ten or 
more wide meridianal furrows. It sometimes 
grows to an immense size, two feet or more in di- 
ameter, and sixty pounds or more in weight, being 
light i in proportion to its size, on account ‘of the 
large hollow within. It is know n to vary much in 
color and size, and somewhat in form. In some 
of its variations, it may have lost its original char- 
acteristic form, so far as to be no longer recognized, 
If this be true, Cole’ s Connecticut pie squash, the 
round Valparaiso squashes, and several others, 
may be merely varieties of the Mammoth pumpkin. 
To some of the varieties of this fruit the name 
Giromon or Giromont, otherwise writien Giraumon 
and Giraumont signifying a rolling mountain, 
seems originally to have been applied, in allusion 
to the form and size. French writers subsequent- 


ly transferred this name to certain varieties of the 
Cucurbita pepo. 


The plants of the foregoing Valparaiso, or Potiron 
group, are more tender and less hardy than those 
of the common pumpkin or Pepo group; they are 
also much more subject to the attacks of worms or 
borers (Zgeria cucur bite) at the roots. Their 
fruits, compared with common pumpkins and winter 
squashes, have a thinner and more tender rind, and 
finer grained, Sweeter, and less strongly flavored 
flesh, on which accounts they are preferred by most 
persons for table use. 
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The second group contains the common New 
England field pumpkin, Bell-shaped and Crook- 
necked Winter squashes, the Harly Canada Winter 
squash, the Custard squash, and various others, all 
of which (whether rightly or*not cannot now be 
determined,) have been generally referred by bo- 
tanists to the Cucurbita pepo of Linnzus. This 
group is readily to be distinguished from the first 

one by the following characters. The leaves are 
rout and more or less deeply and acutely five- 
lobed. The fruit has only three carples or double 
row of seeds, and the stile drops off with the blossom. 
The fruit stem is long, and clavated or enlarged 
next the fruit, where it spreads out into five claw- 
like projections ; and is five-angled and deeply five- 
furrowed. ‘The ‘fr uit is eaten only when fully ripe, 
and may be kept with care throughout the winter. 
The rind, though sometimes quite hard, never be- 
comes a W oody shell, and the flesh remains juicy 
and succulent till it rots, never drying up into a 
spongy or fibrous substance, in which respects 
these fruits differ from what are called Summer 
squashes. The seeds are not so broad, thick or 
plump, and white as those of the potiron group, 
but are smaller, thinner, and of a greyish color. 

The common field Sa of New England, 
which formerly was extensively raised for stock, 
and is still used for the same purpose, and of 
which our pumpkin pies and pumpkin sauce were 
made, till the winter crook-neck and autumnal 
marrow came to be substituted therefor, has a form 
somewhat resembling that of the mammoth pump- 
kin, but its longitudinal often exceeds its trans- 
verse diameter, ‘its color is of a deeper yellow or 
orange, the furrows on its surface not so deep or 
broad, and its rind much thicker, and in some va- 
rieties quite hard. Its flesh is rather coarse, of a 
deep orange yellow color, and of a peculiar strong 
odor. Baked pumpkin and milk , pumpkin suace, 
and dried pumpkin for winter use, have had their 
day, and gone out, of fashion; and pumpkin pies 
are now mostly made of the autumnal marrow and 
crook-necked winter squashes, except by some of 
the old folks, who still prefer the pumpkins, baked 
inatr milk-pan, and without any pastry. 


The New England “ crook-neck Squash,” as it is 
commonly but incorrectly called, is a kind of 
pumpkin, perhaps a genuine species, for it has 


preser ved its identity to our certain know ledge ever 
since the year 1686, when it was described by Ray. 
It has the form and color of the Cashaw, but is 
easily distinguished therefrom by the want of a 
persistent stile, and by its clavated and furrowed 
fruit stem. Before the introduction of the Autum- 
nal Marrow, it was raised in large quantities for 
table use duri ing the winter, in preference to pump- 
kins, which it almost entirely superseded. Many 
farmers use it now instead of pumpkins for cattle; 

the vine being more productive, and the fruit con- 
taining much more nutriment in proportion to its 
size. Tt varies considerably in form and color.— 
The best kinds are those which are very much 
curved, nearly as large at the stem as at the blosso 

end, and of a rich cream color. Some are green, 
variegated with cream colored stripes and spots. 
Some are bell-shaped, or with a very short and 
straight neck, and are less esteemed than the 
others ; for the neck being solid and of fine texture, 
is the best part of the fruit. These crook-necks 
can be kept all winter, if not exposed to frost, and 
I have eaten of them when a year old. On account 
of its hardiness, its fruitfulness, and its keeping 
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qualities, this is perhaps the most valuable variety 
to the New England farmer. It is said to degene- 
rate in the Middle and Southern States, where 
probably Commodore Porter’s Valparaiso or some 
Kindred variety may be better adapted to the 
climate. 

_The Early Canada squash seems to be a preco- 
clous and dwarfed variety of the common crook- 
neck. It is smaller, with a short and often straight 
neck, and is of a dark and dirty buff color exter- 
nally. It comes into eating early, quite as soon as 
the auturonal marrow, and was, indeed still is, much 
esteemed as a table vegetable. 

The custard squash or pumpkin iy an oblong, 
deeply farrowed, and prominently ten-ribbed fruit, 
with a pale buff and very hard (but not woody ) 
rind, and fine, light yellow flesh, much esteemed in 
the making of pies and puddings. Fora figure 
and description of it, see Cole’s New England Fayr- 
» mer, Vol. Ili, No. 4, Feb. 15,1851, page 59. From 
seeds received from Paris, under the nam® of 
Patagonian squash, I raised a fruit exactly like 
the custard squash in form and size, but of a dark 
green Color externally and entirely worthless ag an 
article of food. Nevertheless I infer that the cus- 
tard squash is merely an improved variety from 
the same original stock. 

The fruits belonging to this second group pro- 
bably originated in the eastern and central parts of 
the two Americas. They were cultivated by the In- 
dians,and were found here in their gardens and fields 
by Europeans on the first settlement of the country. 
Pumpkins, or bell-shaped squashes (as New Eng- 
landers would now call them), were found as far 
north as Saco, by Champlain, in 1605 and1606. A 
similar variety was cultivated by the Troquois In- 
dians, and still bears their name in France. Pump- 
kins were found by Raleigh’s Colony among the In- 
dians in North Carolina, and by early voyagers in the 
West Indies. There are indigenous kinds in Brazil ; 
and we have seen that even Patagonia has added 
another to the common stock. Cultivation has 
doubtless improved their qualities, and has caused 
them to sport in numerous varieties, so that it is 
now difficult, if not impossible, to determine which 
of the known kinds are typical species, and which 
are mere varieties. 


A third group remains to be described. The 
representatives of it are the Cucurbita Melopepo, 
verrucosa, and ovifera, of Linnzeus, It includes all 
those kinds called in New England Summer 
Squashes, becuase they are eaten only during the 
summer, while they are soft and tender, andin an 
unripe state. These are the only two Squashes, if 
regard be had to the origin of the name, derived 
from the language of the Massachusetts Indians, 
by whom, according to Roger Williams, this kind 
; of friut was called “ Askuiasquash, which the Eng- 
lish from them call Syuashes.” From the same 
authority, and from other sources, we’ learn that 
the Indians of New England cultivated this kind 
of fruit or vegetable, and used it for food; that 
some of their squashes were ‘‘of the bigness of ap- 
ples, of several colors,” while others are represented 
by Champlain, as being considerably larger, turbi- 
nated, and more or less puckered on the margin, 
and of the same form as that which in France is 
called Bonnet de pretre, probably the prototype of 
our Scalloped Squash, or Cucurbita melopepo.— 
Bartram found a squash vine growing wild in the 
interior of Kast Florida, climbing to the tops of the 
trees, and bearing little yellow squashes of the 


form and size of an orange. “Mr. Nuttall informs 
us, that the warted squash, Cucurbita verrucosa, 
was “cultivated by the Indians of the Missouri to 
its sources.” It has generally been supposed, on 
the authority of Linneus, that the Egg Squash, 
Cucurbita ovifera, was a native of Astrachian in 
Tartary. On turning to the account given of it by Dr. 
Lorche, from whem Linneus received his speci- 
mens, I find it included in a list of plants, net 
natives of the vicinity of Astrachan, but cultivated 
only in gardens, where it is associated with such 
exotics as Indian corn or maize, with which it was 
probably introduced directly or indirectly from 
America. We also learn from Lorche that this 
species varied in form, being sometimes pear- 
shaped; thatit was sometimes variegated in color 
with green and white; and that the shell served 
instead of little boxes. Here we have plainly in- 
dicated the little gourd-like, hard-shelled, and 
variegated squashes, that are often cultivated as 
ornamental plants. For further account of the 
Squashes of the North American Indians, Wood’s 
‘New England Prospect,” Josselyn’s ‘ Rarities,” 
and Vander Donck’s ‘ Description of the New 
Netherlands,” may be consulted. From these and 
similar authorities, we conclude that Summer 
Squashes were originally natives of America, 
where so many of them were found in use by the 
Indians, when the country began to be settled by 
Europeans. 

The Summer Squashes, like the plants belonging 
to the second group, have acutely five-lobed, rough. 
leaves, and large yellow flowers, a clavated five- 
angled and five-furrowed fruit stem, and a deci- 
duous stile. Their sceds also- resemble those of 
common pumpkins and winter squashes, but are 
smaller and thinner; some of them are runners 
and climbers, others have a dwarf erect habit, and 
hence are sometimes called “bush squashes.”— 
They differ from all the foregoing kinds in having. 
when ripe a hard and woody rind or shell to the 
fruit, with a slimy and fibrous pulp, which when 
dry becomes a mere stringy and spongy mass.— 
Hence, these fruits are.only eaten while they still 
remain tender and succulent, and never in a ripe 
state. On account of their woody shells, they are 
sometimes mistaken for and miscalled gourds, from 
which they are not.only distinguished by their ova) 
and thin seeds, but by the largeness and yellow. 
color of their flowers, those of gourds being small- 
er and white, and by their deeply lobed and rough 
leaves, those of gourds being entire, or at most 
only slightly angular and downy. 

Under the name of Cucurbita melopepo is to be 
included what in New England is called Scalloped: 
Squash, and inthe Middle and Southern States, 
Cymlings; perhaps the Patty-pan Squash is anoth- 
er synonyme for the same. ‘This melopepo is avery. 
broad and thin .or compressed fruit, with scallop 
edges, and more or less warted surface; it measures 
often ten or eleven inches in transverse diameter, 
and three to four from stem to blossom. It varies in 
form, being sometimes much thicker, and more or 
less turbinated or top shaped,when it takes the name 
of Bonnet de pietre or priest’s cap; perhaps this is 
really its original form. Other varieties nearly 
round, are sometimes seen. . 


The Cucurbcta verrucosa is the cucumber-shaped 
warted squash, generally with a slightly curved, 
neck. Inthe West Indies there is a much larger 
oblong, ovoid squash, with a somewhat warted sur- 
face, which is also referred to the Cucurbita verru- 
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cosa. Intermediate between these, there is another 
which may be described as pestle-shaped, meas- 
uring ten inches or more in length, and quite 
smooth on the surface. These two kinds, namely 
the Cucurbita melopepo and C. verrucosa, with all 
their varieties, are generally of a dwarf habit, with 
erect stems. 

Cucurbita ovifera, with its. varieties, awriantiaca, 
the Orange or Apple squash, and the pyriformis or 
pear-shaped and variegated squashes, has a run- 
ning or climbing stem. Some of the orange squashes 
are the very best of the summer squashes for table 
use, far superior either to the scalloped or warted 
squashes. 

The Vegetable Marrow, as it is called in inng- 
land, has been considered by botanists as a variety 
of the Curcubita ovijera of Linneus: if this be cor- 
rent, cultivation has forced it to a most unnatural 
size, and has greatly changed its original form. 

T. W. Harnis. 


For the Southern Planter. 

Ata meeting of the State Agricultural Society 
of Virginia in November, 1854, a committee was 
appointed to ascertain if by the aid of the friends 
of this Society, Agricultural Professorships could 
not be established at one or more of our Literary 
institutions. ; 


Should this arrangement be made, a large por- 


tion of these funds will be thus absorbed. With 
many of my brother farmers, I think a more judi- 
clous investment may be made of any surplus 
which shall exist. Virginia derives from her agri- 
culturists much the larger portion of her revenue; 
the farmers have an undoubted right to have estab- 
lished at her colleges, and at her Military Institute. 
agricultural education, embracing scientific lec- 
tures and practical experiments. Her agricultu- 
tists have a right to require that her seats of 
learning shall offer to their sons facilities for 
attaining such knowledge as their avocation may 
require, so far at least as such means can accom- 
plish this object. Why, of all classes alone, should 
the farmers be expected to contsibute especially 
to the establishment of those chairs at our Univer- 
sity and Institutes, which are connected with their 
particular employment? Would it not be as rea- 
sonable that the professional gentlemen of our 


State should, by their individual contributions, 


support the particular lecturers on whom their 
sous attend? If at our colleges such an educa- 
cion as may prepare the lawyer or the physician 
for the duties of after life, be accessible to these, 
and very properly so too, why should not the same 
Institutions afford to the farmer’s sons agricultural 
education upon terms equally easy? The subject 
has been long, far too long, neglected; but the 
period has arrived when if this abuse continue, it 
will be from the supineness of the farmers them- 
selves. They have in their own hands the remedy; 
let them promptly apply it. No one who saw the 
numbers, and observed the intelligence and gene- 
ral bearing of the representatives of the agricultu- 
ral interest of Viginia in Richmond last fall, can 
doubt the influence of this class. Let the agri- 
culturists of the State call upon the Legislature 
to establish, under competent professors, at her 
different literary institutions, such courses of lec- 
tures, agricultural and veterinary, as the wants of 
the State may demand, and as the friends of the 
previous proposition may require. T 
{ imagine, be quickly responded to. . 
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The call will,. 
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I alluded above to an investment which I thought 
would be more judicious. It is to purchase for 
the use of the members, with the surplus funds of 
the Society, such superior stock animals, stallions, 
jacks, bulls, boars, rams—such seed grains and 
grass seeds, implements of husbandry, &c., &c., 
as inthe wisdom of the Executive Committee, and 
of a committee of two or more gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the Society, may most conduce to the 
prosperity of the “Old State.” This latter com- 
mittee might be appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee for the purpose of purchasing these ani- 
mals, &c. Let these animals, &c., be distributed 
iby the Executive Committee, or by 2 committee 
elected for the puspose, throughout the four great 
divisions of the State, the animals all to be exhibited 
every fall at our State Fair as Society animals; 
not for premiums of course. The details of this 
scheme [leave to the wisdom of the Society. In 
a future communication I may enlarge upon some 
jof @he adyantages which it appears to me to 
| possess. 
| A VauLtey FarMeER. 
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GAS TAR FOR SEED CORN.—REMEDY FOR 
SMUT IN WHEAT. 


Near Easron, Mp., April, 1858. 
To the Lditor of the Southern Planter. 

Dear Str—I enclose one dollar for subscription 
for the present year. 

In reference to the use of gas tar on seed corn, 
I take occasion to say, that I have used it* with 
good effect as against blackbirds. It is not un- 
likely, that its power in causing the absence of 
insects from the corn-hill does indirectly as much 
towards preventing injury from birds, as is done 
by a positive dislike of the latter for the tar. 

Jt will be well to exercise care in its use, as my 
negroes have in several instances suffered from 
sore eyes and eruptions about the hands and face 
after handling the corn which had been coated 
with it. 

The practice of your correspondent who puts his 
wheat into boiling water, reminds me of a fact 
lately stated by a farmer living in the “‘ bay side” 
of Talbot county, a region which suffered severe- 
ly from last summer’s drought. He said, that in 
every instance within his observation, when the 
seed wheat had been moistened in the usual pro- 
cesses for preventing smut, it had vegetated earlier 
and had continued to grow better than where it 
had been sown dry, and that on his own farm he 
had observed, where the wheat lay on the ground 
through the night, and was ploughed in early in 
the morning, the same thing had occurred. As 2 
preventive of smut, I have no doubt the use of- 
boiling water is good. We use here, with almost 
perfect effect, the Glauber’s salts and lime recom- 
mended in the Farmer’s Register 12 or 15 years 
ago. For convenience in measuring, say seven 
pints of the salts dissolved in seven gallons of 
fresh water; one peck of unslacked stone lime, 
slacked to powder by pouring on it about a gallon 
and a half of water; use these quantities upon 
every ten bushels of wheat, by first stirring in the 
salts while the grains are thoroughly wetted, then 
intermixing the newly slacked lime. 

If I were to do as Mr. Ruffin has done in the 
case of marling versus sheep-sorrel, I could bring 
almost as many witnesses both to prove the un- 
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anesbianpble faci for which he has been contend- 
ing, and the thoroughly practical effect of Glau- 
ber’s salts and lime versus smut. I might, in re- 
ference even to the latter case, provoke some edi- 
tors of agricultural journals and some farmers of 
notoriety, to produce an account of facts (2?) as 
beggarly, and an amount of conclusions as bar- 
ren, as have been produced in reference to the 
former. 


Very respectfully, 


Tuos. R. Hottypay. 


WHEAT, TRADE. 
To the Editor of the Mark Lane Express: 

Dear Str—My last communication on the above 
important subject was dated the 20th September, 
1854, at which period the uncertainty hanging over 
our prospects of a supply of wheat for the current 
year, was alleviated only by the conviction that 
our own crop, being unprecedentedly productive, 
would be sufficient for the year’s consumption, 
whilst i¢ would leave us nothing in reserve, except 
te the extent of what we should be able to import. 
It is probable that England has never been placed 
in so anomalous and critical a condition since the 
year 1800, in regard to the supply of bread-corn ; 
for by the deficiency i in the crop of 1853, and her 


utter inability to import a sufficient quantity | 


from abroad to cover that deficiency, she was 
‘compelled to fall back upon, and consume to the 
extent of five millions quarters of the reserve 
stock, which is usually held over the harvest, 
to meet the contingency of a wet or damp season, 
which renders a mixture of old corn absolutely 
necessary in the manufacture of flour. Wad the 
succeeding crop (1854) been also deficient, or even 
an ordinary average one, it is impossible to 
say what might have been the consequences, or to 


what height the price of wheat might have been | 


run up. For not only should we have immediately 
felt the exhaustion of the usual reserves; but, 
as it turned out, we should have had no means 
whatever of relief. This will be sufficiently clear 
if we consider that our foreign resources have 
this season failed us to such an extent, that with 
an ordinary crop it would have been impossible te 
meet the consumption. 


For instance, in the United States, from whence 
our importations amount upon the average to 


about 800,000 quarters, 
flour is at this time higher than in London; and 
agents from thence are actually y purchasing Spab- 
ish flour (to be shipped in Spain) on Mark Lane, 
for the New York market. From the Black Sea, 
too, our supplies are wholly cut off for at least the 
next three or four months, whether we have peace 
or @ continuance of the war. rem France and 
the European ports of the Mediterranean, with 
the exception of Spain, we have had little or 
no supply since harvest; and uutil the next crop, 
they will have enouch ¢o do to hold their Aen 
The bulk of our imports of wheat, therefore, 
come from Egypt, Spain and the Baltic ports: 
aud to what have they amounted? Only 880,000 
quarters in the six months from the Bth of Sep- 
tember, 1854, to the 5th of March, 1855, against 
3,100,000 quarters in the corresponding period 
of the previous season. This will tell, in some 
measure, what, would lave been the probable 
consequences to this ae sdom of deficient 
‘harvest ; and we cannot. be foo thank fn! that such 
was not the case 
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the price of wheat and | 


bs Be it cuerueal too, foat, this ae a, of in 
the foreign supply has not risen from lowness of 
price with us, or wholly on the contingency of war. 
In 1858-4, for instance, our high prices stimulated. 
the export of wheat and flour from the United. 
States to such a degree, that every barrei of the 
one, and bushel of the other, that could be convey- 
ed to the seaboard, was shipped off to Kurope. |} 
suspected at the time that they were overdoing it, 
and would leave themselves too bare of stock ; and. 
such proved to be the case. A deficient harvest 
last year, found them totally unprepared, and the 
consequence is that flour is at this present time 10s. 
per barrel higher at New York than it is here; so tat, 
we can look for no further supplies from thence this 
season; and what is more, our Canadian supply is 
diverted to the United States as the best market. 
So that the whole of North America is, inrespect toa 
supply of wheat or flour, as effectually shut against 
us as if we were ait war with that continent, 


And with respect to the Baltic ports, the same 
may, to a certain extent, be said of them ; that the 
prices of last year in England and France stimula- 
ted export beyond its natural limits, to the ex- 
haustion of the stocks. This we learn by evidence 
from Rostock and other nothern ports; and if we 
are just now obtaining a tolerable supply from 
thence, it is the accumulated stock brought down 
by land during the winter months, whilst the navi- 
gation was stopped. And the same communication 
informs us that they cannot send us much more 
after the present shipments are despatched, until 
another harvest, especially if the Russian prohibi- 
tory ukase is see: enforced in every part of that 
empire; otherwise we might expect a supply to 
reach Dantzic, Stettin, and Restock from Russian 
Poland, by the Vistula, and other rivers and their 
tributaries. 

With regard to Spain, we are obtaining a small 
supply of wheat and flour from thence ; but if’we 
are to have the United States fora competito r, the 
quantity in future will be still more limited ; whilst, 
however, our prices are so high, and only then, 
they will send us all they can spare, and probably 
something beyond it, unless a better market can be 
found for it. The difficulty in Spain—owing to the 
wretched state of the roads and the absence of ca- 
nals and raihways—in getting the produce to the 
i seaboard, prevents them, in ordinary years, from 
exporting corn; so much, in fact, is the price uo. 
grain enhanced by the enermeus expense of the 
cransit by land, that, as I have before stated, the 
inhabitants of the coast find it more to their inter. 
est to import wheat and flour from the United 
States than to fetch it from Old Castile, where the 
first cost is frequently not more than 1s. 6d. per 
bushel. But when a high price can be obtained 
on importation, and. then enly, Spain can export:a, 
large quantity of wheat. We can, however, in the 
present instance, make no estimate whe stever ofthe 
quantity to be objained this season, 


We must now ium to Egypt and her dependen- 

;, from w! we may expect a considerable 
supply of w heab in & few weeks: In the Delta of 
the Nile they reap two harvests in, the year; the 
first in Mareh, and the second.in September or Oc- 
tober. The former is already over; and as the 
prices of Western Hurope tempted the Eeyptian 
farmers to sow more than usual, they will ‘have a 
| large quantity to export. On the other ‘hi and, the 
supplies,from thg Black Sea being cut off by the 
war, the Mediterraneanislands, which depend upen 
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the hard wheats from the Russian ports of that 
sea, will now be competitors to a large extent with 
us for Egyptian wheat. This will apply also to 
Turkey, which derives a large quantity of wheat 
from South-eastern Russia when at peace, as well 
as from her own Danubian provinces. Upon refer- 
ring back to my letter of the 17th August, 1858, I 
find that out of about nine million “quarters “of 
wheat shipped at Odessa in six years, above six 
millions were sent to the Mediterranean ports, in- 
cluding Constantinople ; whilst only one-fourth of 
the entire quantity came to the United Kingdom 
direct, and ithe small remainder to Northern Eu- 
rope. This supply is now wholly cut off, as well 
as that from the Danubian provinces; and Egypt 
is the only country in the Kast from whence we can 
look for any considerable supply. 
Under all these circumstances, a and looking at 
the small amounts of the imports the first six 
mone s of this season, I do not see how we shall be | 
able to make up the year’s importation bayont 2% | 
million quarters, which will be only sufficient to} 
rep.ace half the stock cousumed last year, and will 
consequently leave us minus 23 millions of the 
usual stock of old wheat on the eve of harvest.—| 
And this will be further reduced by the lateness of 
the season, it being almost certain that the harvest 
will be at leasta fortnight or three weeks later than 
usual, which delay w ill be further increased from a 
week upwards by the shortening of the days. We 
must depend for this season’s consumption, wholly 
upon our own produce of wheat, and shall have but 
little of any kind to begin upor.the next. Whether 


the supplies will be brought forward to market 
regularly will depend in some degree upon the 
opinion entertained by the farmers of the probable 
continuance of the war; and whether under any 
circunstances, the price of wheat is likely to con- 
tinue for any length of time at or near its present 
maximum. This, however, is a branch of the sub- 
ject which must form the subject of a future letter. 
Yours faithfully, 8. C. 
Lonpon, May 26. 


THE CHINCH BUG. 
May 26th, 1855. 


Mr. Tucker—lI send you 2 few specimens of the 
corn fily—the most destructive insect that has ever 
appeared in this part of the country. If they come 
to hand alive, I would advise you to keep them 
ciose prisoners ; for they increase very rapidly, and 
you might have more of them on hand than you 
would desire. 

i had purposed writing to you, to make some in- 
quiry respecting this insect : supposing, of course, 
that it was well known through the country, and 

especially to editors of acricultural papers. [| 

vas told, however, a few days ago, by the Rev. T.| 
Loe of Park County, that he had written to 
you on this subject, and was informed that it was) 
the first time you had heard of the existence of! 
such aninsect. The name he gave it, if I mistake} 
not, was the corz chinch, the same that it has some- | 
times been called by here, In North Carolina, | ' 
where if is said to have existed many years, I am | 
told that it is called the chinch buc. But I would | 
consider no name more appropriate that the ene) 
{ have given it, the cori fry, as itis properly a fly, | 
not a bug; and commits its ravages on all kinds of 
corn that grow here, wheat, rye and oats, as well! 


Cuxisry’s Prairiz, Inp., 


| a few inches. 


as maize. It also attacks some of the more suc- 
culent grasses, particularly the annuals. 

In the latter part of May, it commences breed- 
ing. At what precise time the young swarms may 
first be seen alive, [am not able to say, nor can 1 
tell whether they are produced in successive 
swarms, through the season, or not, but judging 
from the myriads that appear soon after wheat 
harvest and the apparently regular increase of 
their numbers, as they spread over large fields of . 
maize, especially in dry seasons, it seems prob- 
able that they are produced in regular succession 
through the entire season. 

‘he first time they were ever observed in this vi- 
cinity, so far as I have been able to ascertain, was 
nine years ago last summer. They were seen in 4 


_corn field, about three miles from this place. They 


appeared to come from the stubble of a wheat field 
that bordered on the corn. They did but little 
damage. A few successive days of rainy weather 


| put a stop to their progress, and nothing more was 


seen of them, that season. Two years later, they 
appeared on the farm of one of my neighbours, 
about half a mile distant. They came apparently, 
as before, from wheat stubble, though none had 
been observed in the wheat while growing; and 
they began on that part of the corn adjacent to it. 
But few appeared at this time, and not much dam- 
age was done. In 1851,1 observed them for the 
first time, on the farm where I now reside. The 
field in which they. made their appearance had 
corn on one side and oats on the opposite side, 
with a strip of wheat between. They were seen 
immediately after the wheat was cut, on the rows 
of corn next to the stubble; and were so nume- 
rous, as to cover from one fourth to one half of the 
stalk, in many of the hills. The corn soon began 
to wither. They did not devour the solid parts of 
the plant, but pierced the outer part, or skin 
full of holes, or destroyed it in large patch- 
es, here and there, over the stalk, and ap- 
peared to feed on the juice. <A few rows next: to 
the wheat, were completely destroyed. The crop 
was more or less injured to the distance of about 
eight rods fromthe stubble. On the opposite side, 
the oats were killed to the distance of two or three 
rods from the wheat. The remainder ripened 
without injury. 

They appeared again the next year, and about 
the same time of the year; but did little damage. 

Strange to say, it had not yet entered my 
thoughts, that they had done, or could do, any dam- 
age to wheat. The next spring, (1853,) my wheat 
looked unusually promising. I knew the wheat 
fly was found in it the fall previous, and expected 
it would suffer some injury, but little expected it 
would have to encounter amore destructive enemy 
in connection with this. When it had grown to the 
height of a foot or more, I observed that more than 
half of it had stopped erowing. This portion was 
only six or eigbt inches in height, and it grew no 
more, but wit thered and died ; from what cause, I 
could not imagine. The same fly appeared again 
in the corn, after the wheat. was cut. The rank 
srowth of the come tocether with one or twe heavy 
showers, prevented it from doing much injury. 

Last summer, there was the same appearance in _ 
the wheat, as the summer previous. A partofit | 
dwindled away, afters it had grown to the height of 
At the time of cutting the wheat, 
‘these insects were observed, in motion towards 
the corn, which was close by. In a few days, the 
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corn nearest to the stubble, was so covered with 
them, as to appear, at a little distance, as if cov- 
ered with black paint. The corn was backward 
and dwarfish, and the season excessively dry, both 
of which circumstances favored their destructive 
effects. About fifteen acres of corn was destroyed 
bythem. They swept over about forty acres more, 
some parts of which were nearly destroyed, others 
only slightly injured. One of my neighbours, had 
twenty-six acres of corn completely destroyed by 
them last summer, and fifty acres more greatly 
damaged. There was not a cornfield on the prairie, 
in which the crop was not greatly damaged. I do 
not know that they have ever been seen in this re- 
gion, anywhere else than on the prairies, till last 
summer. Then, they were seen on farms formerly 
covered with timber, many miles distant from any 
prairie. 

The attention of people here, was so thoroughly 
called to this insect, last summer, that when it ap- 
peared this spring, it was readily recognized. It 
was first observed on fences, or flying about, and 
alighting here and there, like other winged insects. 
Soon it was found about the roots of wheat,—then 
in oat fields, and in timothy grass. Wherever it has 
been seen among grain or grass, some of the blades 
were seen to turn yellow, and the growth to be 
checked, or stopped entirely ; and in many cases, 
the whole piant completely killed. Probably, not 
less than one third of the wheat crop, in this vi- 
cinity has already been destroyed by them; and 
their destructive operations are still in progress. 

The reasons why they have not before been ob- 
served in the early part of the season, are these.— 
In the first place, they have never before been so 
numerous in the spring season, as at present. And 
next, when in wheat they are usually partly or en- 
tirely coneealed by the blades near the root ; and 
would not be likely to be distinguished from other 
insects without close observation. E.C. Snuri. 


Comments on the above 


By Dr. A. Firen. 


Mr. Tucker—The facts which are embodied in 
the communication from Mr. Smith, of Indiana, 
are deeply interesting, and well merit insertion in 
your widely circulated publications, as they form 
a valuabie addition to what is already upon record, 
respecting one of the most pernicious insects in our 
country. Some notices of this same insect, from 
correspondents in North Carolina, may be found in 
the early volumes of the Cultivator, and valuable 
articles relating to it, from the pens of Dr. Le Bar- 
ron and others, may be met with in recent volumes 
of the Prairie Farmer. As the specimens in the 
quill, forwarded by Mr. Smith show, it is the same 
insect which, in an excursion through Northern IJI- 
linois, last autumn, I found in myriads, over a 
large district of country ; and from all quarters, I 
received accounts of its destructiveness, of much 
the same purport asis given in Mr. Smith’s com- 
munication. As soon as I obtain leisure, I will 
prepare a description and history of this important 
insect, for your readers; and therefore, I merely 
observe at present, that it is the insect which is 
generally known by the namé of the Cuincu Buc 
—not Chintz, as the word is sometimes erroneously 


spelled. { have searched my ees in. vain for 


_ Information as to the derivation and of this 
word—Chinch. Webster supposes it te come from 
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the Latin name for a bug, cimex, through the Ital- 
ian cimice, but this appears to me to be rather far- 
fetched and doubtful. In Dr. Hill’s Decade of Cu- 
rious Insects, published in 1773, a species of Thrips 
is described under the name of the Straw-colored 
Chinch. And if any one under whose eye these 
remarks fall, is sufficiently versed in philology to 
throw any light upon the origin of this word, we 
shall be happy to have him do so; for, in connec- 
tion with this insect, it has become current in our 
country, and will thus be perpetuated. 


Though the name Chinch bug is generally ap- 
plied to this insect, it has obtained other names in 
particular localities. All over North-Western Il- 
linois, they have been called Mormon lice, in con- 
sequence of their having come into that section 
about the same time that the selfstyled Latter-day 
Saints commenced their settlement at Nauvoo, ma- 
ny ignorant people firmly believing they were in- 
troduced there by these deluded fanatics. And it 
appears from Mr. Smith’s letter, that in his vicinity, 
this insect is called the Corn fly. This name, how- 
ever, Mr. Smith himself will be aware, when he re- 
flects further, is by no means so appropriate for 
this insect, as he supposed at the moment of wri- 
ting. Thename “fly” properly belongs only to in- 
sects with clear and glass-like wings, like the com- 
mon house-fly ; while the name “ bug,” although 
it is in this country currently applied to almost alk 
insects, strictly belongs only to those which pertain 
to the Order Hemiptera, which embraces all those 
flat-backed insects which have a slender, sharp- 
pointed beak, for puncturing and sucking the flu- 
ids of those plants or animals which they infest— 
such insects as the common squash or pumpkin 
bug, and that disgusting object which at one 
time and another has obtruded itself upon the no- 
tice of every person in our land, the bed-bug. The 
species under consideration, moreover, exhales the 
same disagreeable odor which is peculiar to the 
insects of this group. There can, therefore, be no 
more appropriate name for it, than that by which 
it has been so long and so widely known—that of 
Chinch Bug. 

This insect was first scientifically described by 
Mr. Say,in a pamphlet upon North American in- 
sects of this order, published at New Harmony, In- 
diana, in 1831. He described it under the name 
of Lygaus leucopterus, i.e., the white-winged Ly- 
g@us. Since that time the genus Lygaus has been 
cut up into quite a number of new genera, and 7 
not aware that it has ever been published, to which 
of these our insect pertains. It belongs to the 
senus Micropus, proposed by the French entomolist, 
M. Spinolo, in his Essay upon Hemipterous Insects, 
published in 1840, page 218. This name, derived 
from a couple of Greek words, meaning small-footed, 
has allusion to the legs of these insects, which are 
not long and slender, and the hind pair in particu- 
lar are no longer than the others, contrary to what 
is generally the case in the insects of this group. 
Micropus leucopterus, therefore, is now the correct 
technical name of the Chinch bug. 


It is a singular fact, and one which shows that 
the science of entomology is of almost endless ex- 
tent, that in those parts of Europe, where for sev- 
eral generations a host of collectors and men of 
science have been assidiously engaged in gather- 
ing and describing every insect which those coun- 
tries contain, new species continue to turn up al 
most every year. Even inthe environs of the : 
of Paria, whieh may be regarded as the- lead . 
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quarters of this science, and where almost every|reiative value of dciled and dry corn for the 


inch of the ground has often been examined with 
ihe greatest care and the most searching scrutiny, 
my esteemed friend and correspondent, Dr. Signo- 
ret, has recenily discovered anew insect, which, 


nourishment of a working horse. The result is a 
gain by boiling varying from 20 to 25 per cent, 
We had rather feed four bushels of soaked and 
partly cooked corn than five bushels of the grain 


from the specimens he has been so kind as to send|dry, particularly where one has very little hay, 


re, I find to be almost identical with the chinch 
bug of this country. This species he proposes to 
name the Micropus Spinole, in honor of the distin- 
guished entomologist who founded the genus to 


which it pertains, and who has done so much to} facilitate the extraction of their alimentary pro- 
In view | perties in the stomachs of working animals. 


elucidate this important Order of insects. 
of such facts, who can refrain from devoutly ex- 
claiming with the inspired Pslalmist, ‘‘ How man- 


ifold are thy works, O Lord!” And what an 
amount of close observation and patient, perse- 
der our know- 


vering research will it require to ren 
ledge of the insects of our own country tolerably 
complete. Asa Fircnr, 

June 4, 1855. 


PEACHES. 

This fruit has elways found a large market in 
“New York, and one which has encouraged the 
eultivation on a large scale. The soil of New 
tersey seems to have been well suited to their 
growth, and very greab quantities In ordinary 
years were thence exported. In some years the 
quantity was so great that they sold for fifty cents, 
sr little more than the cost of their freight and 
baskets. In other years choice varieties have 
sold as high as $5 and $6 per basket. Last year 
the. frosts of May cut off the whole crop—no 
zood ones, and very poor ones were to be had at 
any price. The severe cold of the past winter has 
again proved destructive in many localities. In 
Connecticut, in the northern part of this State and 
at the West the crops have been cut off, and the 
trees killed out. Insome parts of New Jersey 
che crops are good, end speculators are already 
seeking to forestall the markets. The growers, 
however, appear to be on their guard, since great 
anmbers of orchards have been pulled ont, the 
steat uncertainty of the crops being a bar to 
its profits in the long run, The peach does not 
bear until its third year, and then alternate years 
Yor four yedrs, seven years being the average life 
of the tree. The grower is fortunate if he gets in 
shat time one crop that will pay. The usual 
distance of planting is 164 feet apart—an acre 
holds 160 trees. For the first three years green 
erops may be planted among the trees. If the 
trees then bear a large crop, the prices will be 
30 low that they will not pay to send to market. 
in the next year they may, as last year, fail 
altogether. The chances of profit are then that 
during four years the grower may have crops 
when they have failed elsewhere. If he does, it 
will reimburse his expense. At the end of seven 

ears he pulls out the trees, which leaves his 
ground so utterly exhausted that a great expense 
ig requisite to renovate it- These discouragements 
have greatly curtailed their culture. 


straw, blades, or other ‘‘roughness,” to give with 
the corn. 

It is well worth while to heat water boiling hot, 
and pour ib over cut feed and ground grain to 


It 
is not enough to fill the digestive apparatus with 
coarse forage, or the seeds of cereals, if we would 
secure the best attainable results for the food con- 
sumed, It must be so prepared as to yield up its 
life-sustaining virtues in a speedy and perfect 
manner. Asa general thing, grain fed to horses 
is quite imperfectly digested; so much so, indeed, 
that not a few hogs and cows In and near villages 
and cities, subsist mainly on the droppings of 
horses that travel the streets. 

Over 60 per cent. of corn is starch, which is 
insoluluble in cold water, and not very soluble in 
juices of the stomach. By boiling or baking, 
starch is transformed into a kind of gum, which 
dissolves readily in water, &nd is easy of digestion. 
If grain keeps up to anything like its present 
market price it will soon be as common to bake 
bread for horses as for men. Unlike the ox, the 
horse has a smalt single stomach; and these is not 
one argument in favor of cooking food for persons 
that does not apply to its equal preparation for 
horses. Scotch farmers have been some years in 
the practice of baking bread for their plough teams 
when hard at work. It is soon eaten, agrees well 
with the stomach, and gives a fatigued animal the 
maximum or time to lie down ona good bed and 
rest. This kind of feed, designed to make good 
blood, and a plenty of it, does not supercede the 
necessity of eut hay, fodder, or straw, whote bulk: 
is important for the due expansion, and vigorous 
action of the digestive organs. 

Our practice is to boil corn some three or four 
hours, and salt it about as much as for hominy er 
bread. It swells to twice its original volume, 
which is no inconsiderable advantage. Horses fed 
mostly on green rye, barley, corn, clover, or 
lucerne, do best when a part of the water in such 
succulent plants is dried out before they are eaten. 
Even cows giving milk like half cured new hay 
better than perfectly green grass. A young corn 
plant two feet or so in height, has about 90 paris 
of water in 100 of its stem and leaves. This faci 
does not prevent its being nutritive at that early 
stage of its growth, for it has very little wood, or 
woody fibre, which is indigestible. Dry matured 
plants yied their nutrient elements sparingly te 
horses, as compared with oxen and other rumi- 
nants. 

Corn alone is too heayy feed for beth horses and 
oxen; and among the thousand aad one inventions 
for erushing and grinding corn in the ear, we doubi 
whether there ts anything equal to the“ Little 
Giant Corn and Cob Mills,” advertised by Messrs, - 


RCONOMY IN FEEDING HORSES” AND re : . re u 
by. CON OES LL 4 ER FONE HROCRSHS* AND Oarrmicheel & Bean, in the pages of this journal.— <s 
rrr cs - : : Be ess cacriphieitaal a : 
” MULES » 1 »s9-/bere experience in feeding cornjand cob: meal hassy, 
Wincn cort? sell 2t ardellar ,and a, quarterea demonstyated its,economical valuet) The eobs ao... 


novyieldanymotable AMOUNt of posit ne gulshen nee jpn 
but they, serve to renden all, nutritive elementayint 


toystudy) economy singfeediag this .grain-te Ins 
hérses and mules...’ Lhe wrieer-has reecehilys been bthecormsavailable forgéhe.supporteof aninat) lifeye w 
aud when fodder is scarce, as it now is, erushed 
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with pure meal. 

To work poor mules, oxen, and horses, or waste 
their expensive food, is bad economy; and one 
way to keep teams pooris to use dull, worthless 
ploughs and harrows, which require man and 
beast to go three times over a field to effect a de- 
gree of tillage which, with really good implements, 
might have been better done ai one ploughing or 


harrowing. Every step inagriculture ough to tell; | 


batit cannot, with bad tools, and badly kept work- 


ing cattle and servants.—Southern Cullivator. 


SALE OF 


SHORT 
LAND. 


Last week we noticed Mr. Tanqueray’s 
sales of Short Horns, at Hendon, on the 24th 
of April.. It would seem hardly possible, had 
we not facts and figures, that from a single 
herd there should be sold, at one time, 101 
animals—consisting of 77 cows and heifers 
and 24 bulls—-at au average price of nearly 
$400 each. Some of the Hnglish journals 
attribute the high prices to American buyers 
who, they say, are getting away their best 
stock. They add, that we have the advantage 
of them in the associations formed here, by 
means of which the expense is divided, and the 
influence of superior animals more widely ex- 
tended. : 

At the Hendon sale, however, the vompeti- 
tion was chiefly between Messrs. Morris & Be- 
car and Mr. Spencer, of New-York city, and 
Mr. Gunter, a young grazier of Brompton, 
England. Mr. Gunter obtained the highest 
price animal (500 guineas,) after which the 
American buyers seemed to have their own 
way, as they seeured « majority of the 


GREAT HORNS [IN ENG- 


cobs, if sound and not weathered, mix admirably | 
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For the Southern Planter. 

| A statement of the financial condition of 
‘the Virginia State Agricultural Society ap- 
pears in the June numberof the Southern - 
Planter, and [ wishto say through the same 
Ichannel. that of the amount of commission to 
which I was entitled as General Agent of the 
Society, 2s set forth im that exhibit, there re- 
imained, after defraying the various expenses 
‘incurred by myself and my son, less than $400 
jto me, and $217 to him; as is more fully 
stated in my report to the Executive Commit- 
tee, a part of which is published as an adden- 
dum to the financial statement. 

Hor this, however, the Executive Commit- 
tee is in no degree responsible. The canvass 
conducted by myself and others employed by 
me, was arranged with the President of the 
| Society; and had commenced with considerable 
success before the meeting of the 10th of March, 

853, when the subject was first submitted to 
ithe Committee. They undoubtedly wished 
and intended te make the compensation as 
liberal as they felt themselves justified in de- 
ing; 16 was entirely satisfactory to me, and I 
have neither desired nor would have received 
more. The President himself had offered in 
| the first instance to guarantee a larger amount 
from his own purse. 
| The operations of my agency were conduct- 
ed without instructions or control from any 
quarter; the various expenses incurred was 
my own voluntary act, and so directed as in 
my own judement was best caleulated to build 
up 2 great State Society. My motive for en- 
tering upon this agency was rather to render 
what service I could to a great cause, than to 
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best animals, and Mr ‘runter’s name ap-|make money by it [ relied for a support 
pears afterwards only .as the purchaser! upon other business in which I had previously 
of one of the bulls. However, Mr. G. now | engaged, and thought it would be in my power 
owns more of the Duchesses and Oxfords—jto render this serciee aiso without detriment 
the highest priced families of the Short Horns!to my private interests. The pecuniary re- 
than, any other breeder in Hneland, and! ajii was, as before stated, and without going 
Hnglish breeders now turn to him as being re-|further into matters merelypersonal to myself 
sponsible for keeping at home any of these bet-land my con, [ culy wish to state the fact. 
texvamimals,... 4... wee | Wa. H. Ricnarpsow. 
saw i aAmamericud. ...| 
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Mor the Southern Planter. 
i JOINT WORM—SUBSOILING AND MANURING, 
| A communication in the June number again 
recommends destroying wheat straw and stub- 
ble as a sure means of shortening the reign of 
: ever powerful enemy to the wheat crop, 
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‘Gator Saving Soar.——‘The wife of aii Am- 
oriean Carder. has been experimenting 
on soaps, anid finds that the addition of three- 
quarters i an, ounce’ of borax to a pound 
402 0 he od th without boiling, makes a 
ving ofs Yg@balt* the) labor vin | waslitil 
aye. Opto Ves Kaew hitcncss of the fabri 
besides, the usual caustic. eflect. is removed, 
Onn bhemdecwddigaver loft.with a, poculizely 
soft anmdost lidvofeal ini doleavin iy nothing more to 
be desired by thofPicet "itn bite WAshor to. 
man. 
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the joint worm. Under the above head I will, 
vpatune a tow. suggestions which can do no - 
bijury.to the crop it it, does none.to the joint,, 
Ma: 9 


know, it: may bo.a very Tong 2 
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that they will have but a short reign. But 
be this as it may, no means has as yet been 
devised for their destruction. J now propose, 

instead of perplexing ourselves about them, that 
we farmers, one and all, get into a good humor 
and join at once in the race of irradication.— 
Moisture, shade, &c., is said by some writers 
to shorten their ‘lives; if that be so, let’s pre- 

pare for them as early every Spring as possi- 
ble. This, I suggest, can be done by seeding 
the earliest varieties of wheat, which may be 
brought to maturity much earlier than it 
now is by early or summer fallowing, subsoil- 
ing, and a moderate use of superphosphate of 
lime, or guano, drilled in with the wheat at 
the time of seeding. I have observed this 
season a field of 40 acres of wheat, which is 
now estimated at 20 bushels per acre, which 
was plowed very early last season and seeded 
in Mediterranean wheat. This field is sepa- 
rated at one point by a narrow lane from a 
field that was yeu much injar ed last year, 

and is now in white, smooth wheat and cannot 
make one-fourth as much as it did last season, 

whereas the joint worm was scarcely percepti- 
ble in the 40 acre field last season, and the/f 
present crop is said to be better than the last. 
After seeding this (40 aercs,) a 60 acre clover 
fallow, which was { plowed after the stubble, was 
seeded in the same way with a drill, with the}; 
aon of 3 tons of guano, and the addition 
of 34 tons of plaster in December. The joint} 
worm ismore numerous in this field than I 
ever saw them, and much the larger portion|v 
will scarcely be worth cutting ; 1t was bound- 

ed by 2 public road, by grass land and a corn 
field. I account for this difference from the 
fact that one was plowed early and seeded 
first—the other being regarded a good chance 
for 25 bushels per acre without the guano or 
plaster, was fallowed last and soodéd | late, and 
it being very dry, came up very late. A few 
months since [ had a conversation with a gen- 
tleman residing in Washington City, who owns 

450 acres of land in Scotland, which he had 
recently hired, and more recently visited. [ 
asked him if they were annoyed in his country 
by joint worm? Yes,” he replied, “with all 
sorts of worms.” Ithen asked, “whatdo youdo 
to guard against them, or can you raise good 
crops of wheat ?” “Yes, ” was his reply, Cour 
farmers make from 40 to 60 bushels per acre.” 
“Pray, how do they do it ?” he replied, “they 
plow well, for every crop, about 7 or 8 inches 
deep, and fallow with’a subsoil plow, about the 
same depth, which disturbs the soil on an 


average about 15 inches, and they manure] 


heavily for every crop with phosphate of lime, 
bone dust, or any good manure they may 


| time, (as 


have.” I then asked him what land rented 
for ; he replied, “that land was never tenanted 
out in that country for less than 19 years, and 
that no rent was paid the first’ year, but 
double rent was paid the last year, which was 
done to enable the tenant to purchase manures 
and put the land to clover and grass the first 
year; and that land rented at from $15 to $30 
per acre, it mattered not whether it was kept 
exclusively for grazing or cropped. He also 
mentioned that many of the best farmers 
would not permit a sheep to come upon their 
land, because they regarded them as being the 
most injurious stock to grass, or clover, it be- 
ing their habit to take the bud out of every 
plant in early spring they had access to, which 
if it did nothing more kept it back a month 
later. The joint worm, fly, &c., together with 
the droughts we are now-a-days liable to, will, 
I think, force us to reflect upon the course we 
have been and are yet pursuing, and also to 
enquire into the manner of preparation, &c., 
in those wheat growing countries that outstrip 
us so far in the growing of that most beautiful 
of all crops. I ‘have been unable to account 
or the want of success on the part of those 
few farmers in Virginia who have attempted 
to subsoil their land, but am inclined to think 
that it must be for the want of an effective and 
reliable sebsowl plow. 
Since the jot worm has become so bad, 
nany farmers who do not feed it to cattle keep 
their straw over one year and then spread it — 
ery thinly over the young clover, which im- 
proves the Welgees and the land too, by the time 
it comes to be a fallow. I have long wanted» 
to subsoil for corn, but could never find the 
I thought, ) but the last spring, I re- 
solved to subsoil 25 acres, and actually sub- 
soiled 60 or 65 acres out of 100 T put in corn, 
and had it planted by the 2nd of May. I m-— 
tend to subsoil a portion of my fallow for 
ae and I request all who can to do like- 
se every spring and fall, until we Virginians 
‘me in some degree, rival ‘the smaller yields of 
Scotland, whose soil is not to be compared to 
the average soil of Virginia. ‘We have the 
soil and the climate, and we have a number of 
good farmers who have labor without paying 
hire, and we have the means (or the credit) to 
purchase manure; then why not raise etter 
crops despite of the joint worm? 
LL Hire r 


Wurre Post P. 0., Otarxe Co., Va., — 
June 18th, 1856. 


To broil hams properly, the slices — 9 
first soaked in hot water; dried in a cloth, and bepll- 
ed on a gridiron: over a-elear fiza., 


RICHMOND MARKETS, JUNE 28,1855. 


ApPrLEs—Va., $5 per bbl. none in market. 

Bacon—City cured, none in market; Western Sides 
(new) held at 11c., new Shoulders, 10al0}c., Hams, 105212 
c., Smithfield hog round, 114c. Queen City Hams, 134. 

Burres—Mountain 24 to 25 cts., Roll 20 to 25 cts., do 
Goshen 25a28 cts., old and inferior, §a10% cts. 

BEEswAx—25}a262 per ib. 

CoTToN—12é cts. per Ib. 

Cotton Y arns—17al8 cts., 
ots., per |b. 

_Corn—We quote 105a110 cts., per bushel. 

Corn Muar—€1 30al 35. 

Corree—Rio 10}al1} cts, Laguyra 113 ¢., Java 154 
c., Mocha 153c. 

FLlourn—We quote country superfine 
extra $114, family $1212}. 
little arriving. 

FLAXSEEB—We quote at $1 623 per bushel. 

HEATHERS—Live geese 40 cts. per lb. 

fisu—Herrings, N. C., clipped, none in first hands; 
Halifax, clipped, No. 1, $53; No. 2, $5. Shad—lNast sales 
$9; Mackerel, No. 1, $21 per bbl. No. 2, $12 50, No. 3, 
small, $4 50a5, No. 4, $4 50a5, medium 5 50a6, large 9 25 
a9 50. 

_  Ginsenc—25 cts., per Ib. 
_ Grass Segeps—Clover $6 7507 per bushel, Timothy 

"$4a4 25, Herds’ Grass $1 25a1 50 per bushel. 

Guano—We quote $50 from wharf, $50 50 delivered, 
for Peruvian, Mexican Guano $30a$35. 

GUNPOWDER—Dupont’s and Hazard’s Sporting, F, FI, 
and FFF, $43, Blasting, $2,75a$3 per keg. 

Hoop PoLtes—We quote at $7 per thousand. 


cash. Cotton Cordage 20 


at $llalid 
Stock very light and very 


= 


Hipes—Slaughtered 6} cents per |b., green weight; calf 


skins, green, $1. No Spanish Hides in market. 

Hay—Sales from store $1 50. 

Iron anv Naiis—Pig Iron, 322840, Swedes $107 50, 
English refined and. Tredegar $95, Common English 
$80, American country $85. Cut Nails 4a4ic. 

Liquors—Brandy, Otard, Dupuy & Co. $3a5 per gal; 
A. Seignette, $2 25a$4; Sazerac, $3 25a $4 50; Hennesscy, 
$3 952$5; Peach, scarce at $1 250$2; Virginia Apple, 60c. 
a85c.; do. old, 75c.a$1 50; Northern do, 55a75c.; Imitation, 

45a47¢c. Rum, New England, 45c. Gin, Holland, $1,20a 
$1 75; American 45 cts. 

Lean —Pig 62a7}c., cash and time. 

Laap—Prime Lard, in bbls. 12c., scarce, in Kegs, 12a134, 
m pais, 14c. 

LeatHEeR—Good stamp 20a22c., per lb., damaged 18c., 

_ poor 16al7c., upper leather $1 50a%3, as in size, weight 
and quality, the latter price only for superior heavy sides. 
Skirting end harness Leather is more’ plenty with less 
demand. We quote 20 to 29c., as extremes, principally 
sales 22a26c. i 

Lime—$1 37 in store, $1 314 from vessel. 
Morasses—New Orleans S2a35c. per gallon. 

28. Porto Rico, 35. 

_ — Oare—Stock very light—sales at 70a75ets. per bush. 
~ Orrat—Bran, 25c. per bushol; shoris, 324c; brown stuff, 

- 45e. shipstuff, 7Sc. 

Porators—No demand for old and nothing doing. 

PiasteR—Grouad $9 per ton, calcined $25 0 per bbl. 

Ryzu—$1 30 per bushel. Pye 

Rice-—New 7} ets. per pound. oy 

SaiT— Liverpool fine $1 60 per sack from whart. 

__, 2uGARS--Pair to strictly prime New Orleans 5a? cts., 
Coffee Sugar 7228}, refined loaf 9fal04, crushed and 
powdered 9a9fc. 

Suor—-7aT7$ cts. per lb. ‘ 

Tzas--Imperial and Gunpowder 55.281 20. 

Voracco—-The breaks of Tobacco are very rauch erow- 
ded at this time and receipts large. We quote inferior 
lugs at $5 6aG.5 good and fhe, RG 2527 ; inferior leaf, Bsa 
95 goid, €9 50al0 60; fine shipping, G12 60415; fine 
manulacturing, @iGa25, ay! 

WHEAT; ~i'we oc three linvicd contracts for the new 
crop Gave been made recently (we believe for July 
delivery) , at *$2 per fhushel; but this, we sup,.ose, 
cannot be regarded as an indication of the eae nsng 3 
wheo the new wheat boging to come in. 
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Wines——Port, Burgundy, @1a2,50, Port Juice $2,50a 
4, Madeira, Sicily, 45a$1,75, old Madeira, $2,50a4, Sherry, 
Permartin, Duff Gordon and Amontilado, $226,50. 

Woop---Oak $3 50 pex cord, $2a2 25 for Pine, retail 
$4 50 foy Oak, $3a3 25 for Pine. 

Woo.—Small parcels of tub-washed sold at 27c; 
Unwashed 18a19c. No sales of firm fleece made as yet, 

BEEF---_3 50,a4.50, per ewt. gross, which is $9a7 net. 

Hogs---$74 per hundred, supply moderatr. 

Suesp---Mutton sells for $3a5 a piece for ordinary and 


To the 27th of June, 1855. 
All persons who have made payments early enough to 


be entered, and whose names do not appear in the following 
receipt list, are requested to give immediate notice of the 
omission, in order that the correction may be made in the 


-_ 


next issue: 


Rev. W. Timberlake to January 1856 31 00 
J. McMullen to September 1855 1 06 
Dr. R. H. Nelson to January 1856 1 00 
John Tyler to January 1856 1 06 
N. Edmonds to January 1856 1 06 
Jno. T. Bland to January 1859 5 00 
J.J. Hite to January 1857 1 00 
H. Hudgins to January 1856 1 00 
S. B. Spratley to January 1856 1 00 
W.H. Hughart to January 1856 100° 
Gen. H. B. Woothouse to January 1866 1 00 
H. F. Woolhouse to January 1856 1 00 
N. B. Richardson to January 1856 1 00 
Ro. H. Vest to January 1856 1 00 
Dr. D. 5. Green to September 1855 i 00 
Capt. H. Jones to January 1857 — > OG 
Dr. W. 8. Morton to May 1857 1 00 
F. Grayson to January 1856 1 06 
W. W. Alvis to January 1856 1 00 
Jas. C. Cook to April 1856 1 00 
H. G. Argulete to January 1856 1 00 
Morgan Wood to Jauuary 1806 2 00 
J.D. Massenburg to January 1856 1 00 
fi. B. Counsel to January 1856 1 60 
Ed. Walden to January 1855 1 00. 
B. G. Harris to January 1856 1 00 
Capt. C. Lowndes to January 1856 1 00 
Geo. Taylor to January 1856 1 00 
Col. B. P. Walker to January 1856 a t.00 
Bev. Hutcheson to June 1856 1 00 
Jas. F. Harper to May 1856 1 00 
Dr. W. BR. Holt to January 1856 1 00 
W. A. Kearney to April 1855 2 00 
W. Fretwell to April 1856 1 00 
Dr. W. Selden to January 1856 2 00 
B. F. Tardy to June 1856 | 1 00 
W. W. Harris to January 1856 1 00 
J. R. Gates to January 1887 2 00 
Samuel A. Darden to June 1856 2 00 
W. Wheeler to January 1856 1 00 
O. Moore to January 1856 1 00 
J. Matthews to January 1856 1 00 
8. D. Fisher to July 1855 1700 
W. M.. Hannah to January 1857 1 00 
Geo. EB. Welsh to January 1856 1 00 
J. A. Montague to January 1856 1 0G 
A. J. Bracey to January 1856 i 00 
W. Cullingsworth, Jr. to January 1856 4 50 
C. H. K. Taylor to January 1856 2? OO 
fd, Towns to January 1856” ti 1 06 


Jos. W. Campbell to July 1855 » 00 


3. F, Sampson.to July 1866 |. t 60" 
1 Fos‘er to. Ciefober 1856 | 1 00 
W Wooten fo June 185G 1 00 


ee , : 


Ns ews i pi i866 ing ae Me Pays 0° OD: 
Heaaeows to January 1856" ot ig Ut te 3 00 
‘Jas. Hite to July 1855 g aS i 26} 
Dr. C. W. Wormley to January 1856 82-00 
‘Geo. 'T. Thomas to September ABH Merete 00 
Jno. ne Barksdale to January 1856 Leal ai Vota 1°00 


' #. F. Redd to May 1856 


Wr. Applebur y, Jr. to January. 1856 at Paibae 
3.1. T. Hundley ip sapnany Wey. us 


Jas. Rangeley, Jr, sk a : 1.00] 


W. A. Love to May 1856. 

B. Winston to June 1850 — 

B. V. Iverson to January 1866 
E. D. Brown to J anuary 1856 
Geo. M. Carter to January 1856: 
Estate Benj. Brown to July 1855 
H. A. Watkins to January 1856 
Dr. Ef. T. Minor to January 1856 
J. R. Pulliam to April 1856 — 
Richard Baylor to January 1856 


C. E. Redd to January 1856 

©. Middleton to January 1856: 

J. Munsey to January 1856 

Jos. A. Peck to January 1856 . 

Dr. 8. 8. Griffin to January 1856 - 

Col. Jos. Martin to January 1856 

P. B. Sledge to January 1856 

K. M. Anderson to January 1856 

F. Lecler to January 1866 

Wm. Leith to July 1856 

Geo. L. Aiken to January 18o7 

Jno. B. Downman to January 1856: 

Daniel Hatcher to January 1856 

A. Cheatham, Jr. to July 1855 

W. oe furpin to January 1856 

Jno. 8. Adams to January 1855 

Ro. Wilson to July 1856 

W.C. White to January 1856 

Dr. W. A. Wilkinson to June 1857 

8S. H. Williams to January 1856 

Jos. Turner to January 71865 

W. A. Robertson, collections Nottoway, names 
not yet returned. 60 6 
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. att | forest and heavily timbered. 
1 00) fincly;the various staples of the region, (corn, wheat 
4.99] abd tobacco;) and is equal to, if ‘hot the best tract 
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“Kk VALUABLE NORTH 
| ESTATE FOR SALE. 


PALE subscriber offers for sale a val aM B 4 
land, containing 4,400 aitie lying in the 


}| ties of Warren and Halifax, N ‘i te, miles ¢ 


tant from Warrenton, and 8 miles from Littleto 
Depot on the Raleigh ‘and Gaston Railroad, etn 
the advantage of the Norfolk, Petersburg and Rich- 
mend. matkets—near 2,000 acres of the upland is 
in native growth of Oak, Hickory and Poplar.— 

There are 3 creeks running through the land, on 
which are about 800 acres of low ‘grounds: of fine 
quality, one halfof which is cleared and canailed, 
and thoreughly drained; the other half isin original 
This land produces 


lin the two counties off the Roanoke river. The 
| county of Warren i is celebrated for its healthfulness 
){ and for the tefinement of its society. The improve- 
ments consist of a two story dwelling house with 
four rooms, and all the necessary out houses, Also” 
ee excellent tobacco barns. 
This land will be sold very low and upon accommodating 
terms. For further infermation apply to , 
7 WN. AUGUST, 
General Agent for sale of lands, &c., 
y—At "Southern Planter Office, Richmond Va. 


. RECE & NORRIS, 
Declers in Agricullural: Implements, Machines, Far- 
Se Sa “and Garden, Tools, ‘Shs, a a 
Wa Saunas eed 46 and 48, Light street, Balt. 

KO SS Would respectfully call 
i iia the attention of Farmers 
and dealers to the “Eacur 
F'n,” just the very thing 
the farmer needs. The 
-best and cheapest Grain _ 
and Seadyseparator ever 
offered in’ this market.— 
ee eee §=©6She superiority of this 
Pan Sunsite 1S, in cleaning without a screen, by: 
| separating the impurities, such as cheat, ‘eoekle, | 
smut, &c., by the blast alone, consequently, saving 
the loss of the small sound kernels of wheat which 
must go through a screen. 2d, An arrangement by 
which a a part ef the sound and perfect grains a 
separated from the rest for seeding leaving the ba 
ance in a good marketable condition, so that the 
farmer need sow only such grain as. contains ite 
germ of growth. 3d. Smaller seed, such as grass 
and clover seed, are cleaned in the. most Poe an ‘ 
fmanner. 4th. Fans built on this plan» haat 
grain, beth in the first and second cleaning, 
and better than any others now in use. ‘61h, The eed A 
ness an gra of: its construction, » owe ‘dane 
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Plow, highly reoommended by 
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